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THE MILWAUKEE MILLING COMPANY’S NEW MILL. 


In our January number we congratulated 
our readers on the fact that the old idea of 
secresy in milling was rapidly becoming a relic 
of the past, and that in this age of progress 
millers have at last become willing to make 
public those things*which they have discovered 
by experiment to be of yalue to the fraternity. 
After months of correspondence and effort on 
our part, we were able to secure from the pro- 
prietors a complete description with illustra- 
tions of both the exterior and interior of, the 
great Pesth Roller Mill in Hungary, which we 
published in October. This was entirely anew 
departure for them, as their mill is kept con- 
stantly guarded, and no one unless an employe 
is allowed to go through the mill; much less 
to publish a description of its interior., This 
departure from old established customs on the 
part of our Hungarian friends is ex- 


carrying a 24-inch belt to a 77-inch pulley. 
All of the 83 mills and 4 sets of chilled iron 
rolls are driven from this line shaft, The rest 


shaft and an upright shaft geared from the 
engine shaft, 

The basement 40 x 60 and 13 feet 7 
in height contains the 
chinery, consisting of oat separator, smutter 
and wheat brush machines. 

The grinding floor presents a scene of great 
interest to the visitor. There are thirty-three 
run of finely built and handsomely finished 
grinding mills set in three rows, two of which 
extend clear across one end of the mill from 
wall to wall, 
each other, all running as regularly and quietly 


inches 
wheat cleaning ma- 


much work as a 4-foot stone; turning out 400 | 
| barrels of flour per day, and could as easily 


of the machinery is driyen froni the engine | 


as closely as they can be set to | 


as so many clocks,—each one doing quite as | 


twelve middlings purifiers, of Smith Bros.’ 
| make, all large size, being 12 feet in length, 
j and using cloth 40 inches wide. Three of 
these purifiers are on the first floor above the 
grinding floor, four on the second and five on 
the fourth floor, 

The grinding mills were made by the Mil- 
wiukee Middlings Millstone Company, who are 
the owners and sole manufacturers of the pat- 
ent for the United States and Europe. 


all built in one strong wooden frame. These 
rolls were all manufactured, ironed and mount- 
ed by Filer, Stowell & Co., who also manufac. 
tured all the other machinery of the mill, The 
stock hoppers for wheat, also the middlings 
bins, are onthe second floor, The wheat stor- 


re bins also start from the ground floor and 
»xtend up through the two next floors. 
| On the third floor are located two chests of 


Four | 
pair of chilled iron rolls, 12 by 24 inches, are 


floor showing the g¢ 
of driving them by reel belts, location of pack 
ers, ete. Throughout the mill the modern 
appliances for suecessful milling have been 
everywhere introduced, and 
tution will surely attract the attention of pro: 
| gressive millers throughout the country. Geo. 
Smith, of the firm of Smith Bros., the well- 
known Milwaukee millwrights, planned and 
superintended the millwright work, and itis a 
credit to his ability as a millwright, William 
Kuecker is the head miller, 


nding mills, the manner 


this model insti- 


The mill has been running over two 
months, and gives entire The 
flour sells readily as fast as made at the high- 
These results, considering 

an entirely new mill, are 


now 
satisfaction, 


est market prices, 
the starting up of 


really wonderful, 
| ‘The Milwaukee Milling Company are so well 
satisfied with the operation of the patent 
grinding mills, manufactured by the 


ceedingly gratifying, and we doubt 
not but their generous example will 
be followed by the owners of model 
mills in this and other countries, as it 


Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Co., 


that they are already having plans 


is by the Milwaukee Milling Company 


in this article. It will certainly prove 
beneficial to all. As anticipated in 
in January number of the UNITED 
STATES MILLER we have now the 
pleasure of presenting to our readers 
a description illustrated by two views, 
Fig, 1 representing the outside view, 
and Fig. 2 a view of the grinding 
floor of the new mill recently erected 
in this city by the Milwaukee Milling 
Company on the corner of Canal and 
Cherry stfeets, on the bank of the 
Milwaukee River, which is navigable 
to the mill for the largest class of 
steam and sailing crafts that navigate 
the great chain of American lakes. 
The great disideratum in milling is to 
discover an easier, simpler, cheaper 
and consequently better method of re- 
ducing wheat to flour than by the old 
system with the old fashioned great 
cumbersome mill-stone, This has 
been accomplished by the Milwaukee 
Milling Company by the use of the 
Jonathan Mills’ patent grinding mills, 
in which the under stone is the run- 
ner and is held rigidly to the spindle. 
These mills are manufactured solely 
by the Milwaukee Middlings Millstone 
Company of this city. In other re- 
syets it is very similar to other mod- 
th built new process flour mills. 
Jonathan Mills has long maintained 
the theory thatsmall stones with more 
perfect construction would produce 
better results than the ordinary four- 
foot stone, and in the early part of 
1876 commenced a series of experi- 
ments to ascertain what the proper size of a 
millstone should be. His first experiment was 
with a finely-built 5} inch rigid under-ruiner, 
The result was so gratifying that no difficulty 
was found in organizing a stock company with 
ample capital to carry on the experiments to 
perfection. This having been accomplished, 
the Milwaukee Milling Company has con- 
structed the mill here illustrated. 

The mill is a handsome and substantial five 
story brick structure, 50 feet wide by 60 long, 
surmounted by a cupola 12 feet wide, 40 long 
and 10high. The annex for engine and boiler 
is located on the north side of the mill build- 
ing proper, and 80 feet wide by 60 long with a 
brick chimney 100 feet high. Both water and 
steam power is used. The engine is an im? 
proved Corliss with 20x 48 inch cylinder with 
condenser, and the steam is furnished by two 
54-inch boilers 16 feet in length, haying 89 
four-inch flues and a steam dome extending 
across them, 

The line shaft is driven by the engine from 

» an 18-foot band fly wheel weighing 9 tons and 
~ ity . \ fi 


a 


i 


Fig, 1 


turn out 450 to 500 il they had sufficient bolt- 
ng and purifier capacity. There are four pack- 
ers on this floor, one for bran and the remain- 
ing three aré flour packers. A yery important 
fine feature in the mill is the fact that no low 
grades of flour are broduced,—making but 
two grades: a very large percentage of a 
choice patent and a straight extra grade, com- 
ing up to the highest standard in all the mar- 
kets, No red dog flour is made in the mill. 

Here are also suitable scales for weighing 
flour and receiving scales for .weighing wheat 
from wagons. 

As above stated, the mill contains 33 of 
Jonathan Mills’ small grinding mills, with 
rigid under-runners, Twenty-two of these 
have stones 16 inches in diameter, All the 
wheat is passed through steam heaters and 
ground on fifteen of the 16-inch mills, Two 
16-inch mills grind the shipstuff, and five 16- 
inch mills grind middlings, as also do five of 
the 20-inch mills. Three of the 24-inch mills 


are used in grinding bran, two grind mid- 
dlings, and one grinds shipstuff. There are 


drawn with « view to the early con 


struction of an addition to their mill, 


which will more than double it in size 


and in number of runs of stone, Tt 
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MILWAUKEE MILLING COMPANY'S MILL, MILWAUKER, 


Wis. 


bolts with 8 reels, cach 18 feet long which pass 
up and extend through the fourth floor, The 
bran middlings and wheat storage bins extend 
up through the third floor, 
duster on the third floor, 

one large re The two light 
reeled bolting chests are on this floor. The 
cupola is hoppered off to a long conveyor and 
is used as a dust room for all the 12 purifiers 
to blow into. The conveyor under the cupola 
conyeys all the dustings therein gathered out 
and empties them into a reel on the fourth 
floor, where they are bolted and disposed of, 
There is also a short reel on the fourth floor 7 
feet long and 82 inches in diameter, covered 
with wire cloth, This reel handles the bran 
from the bran duster, separating the shorts 
from the bran, From this reel the bran goes 
direct to the bran bin over the bran packer, 


There is one bran 
The fourth floor has 
iving separator, 


There are 16 elevators in the mill, nearly all 
of which are placed near the walls so as to 


prevent as few obstructions as possible, 
The reader can gain almost a perfect idea 


looking at the cut illustrating the grinding 


| that 
in the 


appears to be now a settled fa 
the use of these 
manufacture of 
provement on the old-f 
stone. It is claimed that these mills 
will produce a greater quantity of 
middlings und consequently of high 
grade flour 
wheat more quickly und by « less ex 
penditure of power than by any pro 
cess yet tried, The mills require lit 
tle attendance, and a 
get out of order. The 
this mill cordially invite mill-owners 
visiting this city to their mill 
and we doubt not but many will avail 
themselves of their invitation, 


small stone 


flour is a great im 


shioned large 


from the same grade of 


not liable to 
proprietors of 


visit 


THE Bak 
annual revi 
of the 


” Record (London), in its 
, says; ‘Side by side 
baking trade, the millers have 
made a determined effort to amend 
their condition, which, of the two, 
is worse than the bakers, They had 
succeeded in forming a Central Asso 
ciation, and likew 
but their first official docu- 
ment proved a very crude affair, and 
soon came to grief, Still there 
reason why they should be 
They false 
too much of their own 
the bake 


several provincial 
branches, 


is no 
disheurt- 
ened, made a 
thinking 
terest and too little 
A little sober thought, however, will 
rectify the blunder, and if 

they confer with those who must be 

a party to the development of any 
grand measure of reform for the mutual pro- 
tection of the two sections of the trade, 
may expect something of greater promise. 
is much to know the millers are ¢ 
those jealous feelings they have hitherto enter- 
tained towards each other, and more to think 
the time is not far distant when the combined 
intelligence of « wealthy class of commercial 
men will devise some common plan of action, 
which shall be both prudent and practicable. 
The Weights and Measures Act has been most 
minutely reviewed by the millers, and it ap- 
pears to betheir desire to amend the present 
measure; but, on the other hand, the bakers 
seem quite satisfied with the present standard, 
and are inclined to think that an alteration 
would cause much inconyenience. Whether 
an interchange of opinions upon this subject 
between the millers and bakers would lead to 


a mutual arrangement, we are not ina position 
to say—it is enough for us to perceiveythe 


step by 
of 


soon 


we 
It 
sting aside 


spirit of inquiry is aroused and, when onee 
investigation proceeds upon her task, we need 
not fear.that some work of utility will be) ang 
result. : 
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fee Tuk UNITED STATES MILLER has the 
largest cirenlation of any milling journal pub- 
lished in America, and was the first milling 
journal started in America entirely independent 
of connection of inte 
mill furnishing estab 


————— 


st with some machine or 


ment. 


AN INVITA We cordially invite all 
millers, millwrights, millfurnishers and inven- 
tors of milling machinery to call on the 
Unirep Scares MILLER when visiting this 
city. 


ON. 


—_—_— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


RY RECEIVING THIS PAPER WHO Is 
ALREADY A PAID SUBSCRIBER. 

We hereby extend to you a cordial invitation 

. subscriber to the UNITED SPATES 

We shill endeavor to make it of the 


to become 
MILLER, 
wfoatest possible use and benefit to the milling 
fraternity, and no mill should be without it. 
The best talent that we can obtain in this and 
other countries will contribute to its columns, 
efully trans- 
lated articles on subjects of interest to the 
craft, ‘To those who will send us One Doll: 
in thirty days from date of this notice we will 
send THe UNITED Staves MILLER from Feb. 
Ist, 1879, to May ist, 1880. Enclose money 
or stamps in in enyelope, seal carefully, and 
send at our risk, By return mail you will re- 
ceive a receipt therefor. Addres 
Tue UNITED STATES MILLER, 
Feb. 1st, 1879. Milwaukee, Wis. 
—_—————— 

Wr have rec of The Farm, a 
agricultural paper published by Messrs. Thos. 
M’Kenzie & Sons, of Dublin, Ireland. We 
cordially welcome it to our exchange table 


which will also be enriched by 


ad a Copy 


—— 


Wr recently received the first number of 
he new French milling journal Le Mennier, 
published in Paris by L. Vigreux, civil engineer, 
16 Rue de Birague. 
subscribers in this country is 15 francs post 
This new journal presents many com- 
mendable features and it has a good field to 
work in. We wish Monsieur L. Vigreux and 
his new journal sue 


paid, 


esses, HERZER Bros., the well-known mill 
manufacturers of Milwaukee, inform us 
that ‘a party by the name of Brown” is travel- 
ing around 
himself to be connected with their firm, and 
is taking orders for sharpening mill picks. He 


pic 


was last heard from at Arkdale, Wis. Messrs. 


Hlerzor Bros, haye no traveling agents out. 


Their advertisement can always be found in | 


the columns of this and other reliable milling 
journals 


lirst-class. Millers are requested to be on 


their guard, 


_ 
are now build- 
60 improved Corliss engine for the 
St. Louis cotfon mills, also a 20-inch cylinder 


Tub Edw. P, Allis Company 


ing a 


and regulator for the Springfield, Mo., cotton | 


mills, where they guarantee 4 saving of 834 
per cent of fuel, They are also building a 28- 
inch cylinder for the Reliance Mills of Milwau- 
kee, and a 40-horse 
Koening Wisconsin new building. 


engine for the 


power 
They have 
also closed « contract for the new 20-run mill 
of B. V. White & Co., at Minneapolis, Minn., 
and have sold over fifty roller mills during the 
month of January, 


IN this number we commenced the publica 
tion with illustrations of a very interesting 
* article on grain and its manufactured products. 
This article has been translated for us from 
the German with the personal permission of 


the author, Dr. Herman Klencke, of Hanover, | 


Germany, 4 very distinguished authority. Our 


readers should preserve files of these papers | 


for future reference, It will be to the inter- 
vats of all our readers to keep their subserip- 
tions paid up so as not to miss any numbers, as 
we will not promise to supply back numbers. 
‘Phose not already subscribers will do well to 
begin at once. 

od 


LEGAL NOTES. 


Several suits for alleged infringement of the 
patent rights of the Birdsell Clover Huller and 
Separator Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., have 
been brought in the United States Court in 
Milwaukee, Wis., and will be tried during the 

" present term. ‘Testimony will be taken before 


The subscription price to | 


through Wisconsin representing | 


and their work is well-known to be | 


Edward Kurtz, Master of Chancery, to whom 
the suits have been referred for that purpose, 


on Wednesday, the 15th of January, Bills in 
equity were served on a large number of de- 
fendants in Calumet, Fond du Lac and Green 
Lake counties. The complaints apply for in- 
junctions against the the machine 
claimed by the Birdsell Company to be an in- 
fringement on their own. 


use of 


Tie celebrated Woodbury planing machine 
patent case was brought to « conclusion in the 
United States Court in Boston January 28th. 
The Court held that the patent could not be 
This case has been in litigation 
for 30 years. 


The patent covered nearly all 
the planing machines in the United States, 
valued at from thirty to forty million dollars. 


ad 


THE COCHRANE CASE. 


Will There Be a Compromise? 

The case of the American Middlings Purifier 
Co. ys. the Empire Milling Co. and other St. 
Louis millers is set for hearing on February 
10th, at St. Louis. Some of the members of 
the of the National 
who haye the defense in hand declare that in 
view of the fact that such a large proportion of 
| the millers haye held aloof from joining its 


committee Association 


| association and aiding to carry on the defense, 


that they are willing to make a compromise. 
They are tired of the fellows that have been 
sitting on the fence so long. 


For this reason 
| alone they may de willing to effect a compro- 
mise for members of the association which 
they could have undoubtedly done a long time 
) if they had wanted to on the most favyor- 
able terms. Of course, if a compromise is 
made, the testimony which the association has 
spent so much time and mor in preparing 
would be turned oyer to be locked up or used 
by the prosecution, From the foregoing views 
expressed warmly and openly to us by a mem- 
berof the committee, it looks to us if mil- 
lers who have not joined the association before 
February 10th will have to, as the saying is, 
‘either fish, or cut bait.” 


SHALL OUR MILLERS MAKE ADULTURATED FLOUR? 


Some time since an article was published in 
this journal, written by Dr. Henry A, Mott, an 
eminent New York chemist, declaring many of 
; the baking powders used in this country to be 
injurious to the health of consumers, more 
especially for the reason that they contained # 
large percentage of alum. Dr. Mott men- 
tioned the name of one baking powder which 
he claimed to be pure, and the com- 
| ponent parts of others which he claimed to be 
\ injurious. Of course this startled the baking 
powder manufacturing companies all over the 
country, and they each have been endeavoring 
to show that their powders were not injurious. 
Their position is maintained by the statements 
of Mr, Henry Pemberton, another eminent 
chemist, 

The four baking powders singled out as 
being especially deleterious, analysis 
were found to be composed nearly altogether 
of burnt alum, bicarbonate of soda and starch. 
The alum and bicarbonate of soda are the 
active ingredients, and are present in nearly 
| equal quantites. The combination, according 
| to Mr. Pemberton, produces a reaction, during 
the process of baking, that completely neutral- 
izes two substances, so far as harmful proper- 
ties are concerned, alum and soda, as such, 
| being removed, and replaced by ‘carbonic 
} acid gas, sulphate of soda, and precipitated 
and insoluble ammonia.” Mr, Pemberton’s 
views ure fortified by results of actual experi- 
ments made by Dr. Doremus, of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, who states that in bis- 
cuits made with a baking powder containing 
26.45 per cent. of alum, he failed to find any 
trace of alum or other deleterious substance, 

After referring to the foregoing conflicting 
views of eminent chemists on the subject, the 
Amerieem Miler says; ‘The statements of 
Mr, Pemberton and Dr, Doremus place the use 
of alum in a new light. If, when used in 
about equal quantities with bicarbonate of 
soda, the alum is rendered harmless, and the 
two substances are entirely neutralized, there 
is no good reason why millers should not use 
| the two substances, when they can do so with 
advantage. We shall always advise millers to 
rely on good milling to produce good flour. 
But sometimes it is difficult for the miller to 
produce a white flour, and a fastidious public 
is very exacting on that point. Under such 
circumstances there could be no harm in en- 
hancing the color by a little harmless bleach- 


ing, by means of alum and bicarbonate of 
soda.” 


We are decidedly opposed under any consid- 


eration to adultering flour under any pretext 
whateyer,. No honest miller, we think, can 


consistently mix alum and carbonate of soda 
with his flour. It is, to say the least, adultera- 
tion, and mixing chalk, gypsum and other 
base stuffs with flodr can be called by no 


gave 


upon 


| ussuredly not. 


harsher name. Millers must furnish pure un- 
adulterated flour. Tf the consumers want 
to adulterate it with any substance, they can 
do so easily enough, and those that want pure 
bread unadulterated can have it. We confess 
surprise that our Chicago contemporary should 
under any circumstances recommend millers to 
turn on the market adulterated flour. Already 
the newspapers are teeming with accounts of 
adulterations in sugars, syrups, candy, coffee, 
tea, and a thousand other articles. If we can 
stand all these, perhaps we might stand a little 
adulterated flour, but if possible, we prefer to 
be excused. 


— 
DOES THE MODERN SYSTEM OF MILLING PAY? 


A Subject that will Bear Considerable Dis- 
cassion. 


{Special correspondence of the United States Miller 
from Scotland. 


One of the most common terms used in re- 
lation to the new process is the word granu- 
lating. As to the origination of the term they 
appear to think that gradual reduction causes 
an improvement in the baking qualities of the 
flour, by being less destructive on the natural 
granules of thé kernel, which shows their lim- 
ited acquaintance wilh milling, although 
bousted of as a scientific idea, Experience 
shows that this supposition has no influence 
whatever; thus soft tough wheat, which re- 
quires the cutting quality well developed to 
make it good working flour, is totally spoiled 
by rollers or a slow blunt stone for good bak- 
ing qualities, except kept a long time after- 
wards, ‘This injurious compression cannot be 
avoided except the speed or keenness of edge 
is such as to chip the particles off with a miid 
pressure. As illustrated in an extreme degree 
by a cannon ball carrying a man’s head off 
without affecting tye body much, surely the 
integrity of the granules cannot be respected 
in this instance, Take the opposite extreme 
again, grinding weak hard : Experience shows 
that quite an opposite course is necessary ; it 
is hard and brittle, and attempting to cut it 
would cause a heavy proportion of dust, from 
the violent contact with an article too hard to 
cut, except with such a high friction rate that 
the bran would be badly cut up. Now, say it 
was crushed only so small as to make very 
sharp flour,—what is the baker's experience 
with such ? He has the greatest difficulty in 
getting it to adhere, and in spite of all he can 
do it makes short, harsh, badly-raised bread ; 
the particles break off with a clean, glassy 
splinter, causing bad color and bad adherence. 
Now, the smaller you break aun article the less 
it inclines to make a clean splinter, till once a 
stage is arrived at that the splintering or tear- 
ing asunder assumes more of a bursting char- 
acter, causing rough, irregular white surfaces, 
from the numerous small projections or torn- 
out filaments from the extra crushing required 
to disintegrate it. In this state it is an easy 
working flour with the baker. It needs little 
pounding to make the rough edges adhere ; 
in fact, too much pounding spoils it, the ten- 
der, torn-out filaments or projections being 
readily torn away from the particles by too 
much pounding; carefully dealt with, the ex- 
ceeding smallness of the particles make a fine 
white, tender, delicate loaf. Can the granules 
be saved any by this minute tearing asunder 
heyond the clean splintering process? Most 
Again, some of the granulat- 
ing theorists talk of the bran being rolled off 
the wheat. What is the miller’s experience in 
reality ? Quite the opposite. Any machines 
that can skin wheat are extremely destructive 
to the bran, as it needs friction surfaces at a 
destructive speed, or excessive rough surfaces 
or sharp edges to save pressure flouring the 
kernel. In fact, the miller’s main object has 
been entirely mistaken by them, They seem 
to assume that it is the bran that has to be 
taken off the kernel so as to get them ground 
separate. Now, the miller’s main object and 
difficulty is to get the flour Hetached from the 
bran, He knows the bran is always tougher 
than the kernel, and his object is always to 
keep on the borders of injurious pressure or 
crushing to avoid cutting the bran as much as 
possible. In short, he either crushes the flour 
entirely off by pure crushing, as some few 
Hungarian millers do, or, as nearly all millers 
do, he varies the cutting and crushing power 
so that the flour is torn off betWeen the appli- 
cation of thosetwo modes; and if some of the 
large flakes have the appearance of being 
rolled off, they are not so; it is simply the 
flour crushed, torn, or cut off; the bran being 
in all cases much the toughest, must be the 
largest. 

[ Zo be continued.} 


od 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS. 
Third Semi-Annual Meeting. 


The Pennsylvania State Millers’ Association 
held their third semi-annual meeting January 
12th, at the Stevens House, Lancaster. The 
meeting was called to order by President Chas. 
A. Miner, of Wilkesbarre. About 100 repre- 
sentatives of milling firms were present. Sec- 
retary A. Z. Schoch, of Selinsgrove, made his 
report, showing that 26 new members had 
been added since last meeting, making a total 
membership to date of 56.. He deplored the 
apathy of millers in regard to joining the 
association ; it was certainly to their interest 

i ing more flour 


lers holding back. This he considered but a 
small portion of the uses of an association, 
He recommended that the association should 
pay the requisite admission fee and join the 
Millers’ National Association. ‘Tnirty new 
members joined during the sitting of the 
association, 

‘The Committee on Patents in their report 
also advised joining the National Association, 
and earnest efforts to increase the membership 
of their State Association. H. B. Horton of 
the Millers’ National Insurance Company ap- 
peared and readareport of the condition of the 
compuny, which was endorsed by the Secre- 
tary. Mr. Thomas Wright, Chairman of the 
Commfttee on Mill Machinery and Processes, 
read his report, in which he stated that a ma- 
chine capable of weighing and measuring 
grain in the running stream would be desir- 
uble if not complicated and costly, and desired 
inventors to give their attention to this matter. 
He said that American grain cleaning ma- 
chinery surpassed all others, making special 
mention of the cleaning machines manufac- 
tured by Howes, Bubcock & Co., of Silver 
Creek, N. Y¥.; Geo, W. McNeil & Sons, of 
Akron, Ohio, and others. He also recom- 
mended the Culdwell & Watsen conveyor as 
possessing great merit, He said Pennsylvania 
millers generally used too much face and too 
little furrow surface on their burrs. The 
utmost care should be taken to keep the fur- 
rows and face perfectly smooth, and yet pre- 
serve the natural grit of the burrs. He ad- 
vised the use of the cornudum or emery wheel 
for this purpose, For keeping the face per- 
fectly true he recommended the use of a metal 
stuff; advised ulso the use of rolls, He said 
thut the time was not far distant when every 
miller would be obliged to use purifiers, The 
bolting apparatus should be so arranged that 


| the product of each operation could be treated 


popes tay if desirable. In conclusion, he 
asked millers to make reports in writing at the 
next meeting of the processes and machinery 
in use in their mills, 

Jacob Walters moved that the members of 
the association using middlings purifiers sub- 
scribe and pay $10 per run to the National 
Association as an admission fee to that body. 
Carried. Fifty-two members present using 
purifiers answered to their names when the 
rol! was called, and others signified their in- 
tention of paying if the National Association 
accepted their proposition. After consider- 
able discussion the following resolution was 
passed : 


Resolved, That this society will discourage 
the growing of Fultz and Clawson wheat. 
For milling purposes they are not desirable, 
and have been the cause of much of the com- 
plaint of our flour, We suggest Lancaster, 
old Mditerranean, Boughton, Shoemaker, 
Deal, Vick and Onnada White be grown in 
preference, 

In the course of the arguments on above 
resolution, A. 0. Freck, of Millersburg, said 
that he had no difficulty in making goed flour 
from Fultz wheat. He passed it through a 
Gratiot Heater, heating it to 98 degrees sum- 
mer and winter before grinding. ‘Lhe moist- 
ure was thus taken out and light, clean, broad 
bran was taken out, He thonght the Gratiot 
heater was the advantage which he and others 
had over those who did not use it. An elec- 
tion of officers was held and the present in- 
eumbents re-elected. The Secretary was 
voted $100 yearly salary. Several gentlemen 
being present representing patented ma- 
chinery were invited to exhibit and explain it, 
which they did, The meeting adjourned to 
meet again July 8th, 1879. 


[The foregoing is a synopsis of the proceed- 
ings which is all that we are able to give on 
account of space, The report was delayed in 
coming to hand, and only reached us on the 
eve of going to press.] 


GRATIOT’S WHEAT HEATER. 


The following letter explains itself: 

MIN pPouis, Minn., Jan. 14th, 1879.— 
Messrs. Gratiot Bros., Platteville, Wis.—Gen- 
tlemen: We are conversant with the different 
kinds of steam wheat heaters on the market, 
and have no hesitancy in pronouncing yours 
the most simple, inexpensive and effective of 
any. Of late we tried a heater which seemed 
to promise some advantage over yours, but its 
use proved its uselessness, and yours had to be 
substituted. We cheerfully recommend your 
wheat heater to the public. Yours truly, 

J. A. CuRISTIAN & Co, 


Do you need a good Saw Gummer or Saw Tooth 
Swage? If towrite toJ. W. Mixter & Co., ‘Templeton 
Mass, Agents wanted. 


¥ —as 
Nortice.—Owing to the death of Mr. Edward Harrison, 


we take this method of informing you that the business 
will be continued until further notice, and that all orders 
will receive promptatten ion. Letters should be directed 
to the “Estate of Edward Harrison,” New Haven, Ct. 


Imurortanr Norice to Mit.ters.—The Richmond Mill 
Works and Richmond Mill Furnishing Works are wholly 
rem: ved to Indianapolis, Ind., with all the former pat- 
terns, tools, and machinery, and those of the firm who 
formerly built up and established the reputation of this 
fonbes Shareline, » avo Sala or malacarrinne; all lottexs 
intended for this concern should be add.essed with care 
to Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Norice.—The million 
we have diss 
& Co., for infringeme: 
manufactured by 


public are herebyfnotified 
ci ree Cockle Se 

ep! 6 Cockle Be! 
und the said firm of , Pe Allis 
our machines on same terms as 


‘o, will her r 80) 
other mill furnishers, or the undersigned. 
OKLE Skranator Mv'g Co. 


Milwaukee, Dec. 27th, 1878, 


Mixt Prox Work, 
treet, Milwaukee, 
is di 
ave 


tpt ved 
na ap it 


Dero t aes Al specialties in my line. 


well-known rough the country, and I do ag 
Reuearennent ion tg all partios 
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OUR NEW JERSEY LETTER. © 


Milling Down in Jersey—Probability of 4 
New Jersey Millers’ Association—Import- 

ntors Being Built 

—Piospeet of the Trade, etc. 


{Special Correspondence United States Miller.] 

BURLINGTON, New Jersey, Jan. 18th, 1879. 
~The State of New Jersey, while being much 
smaller in dimensions than the two adjacent 
States, Pennsylvania and New York, is not 
very far behind her large sister States in the 
production of flour-making grains, and in the 
munufacture of flour itself. The principal 
wheat-raising sections of New Jersey are in 
Camden, Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland, At- 
lantic, Monmouth, Mercer, Burlington, Mid- 
dlesex, S6merset, Union, Hunterdon, Warren, 
Sussex, Essex, Morris, Passaic and Hudson 
counties, while Mercer, Burlington, Camden, 
Somerset, Warren, Morris, Essex and Union 
counties is where the greatest portion of the 
flour that is produced in the State is manufac- 
tured, but hardly a county in the whole com- 
monwealth has within its boundaries more or 
less extensively producing flour mills. 

The flour manufacturing establishments of 
New Jersey haye not, as yet, done much in 
the way of sending flour to the markets of the 
outside world, the millers contenting them- 
selvés with the small and sure profits that are 
always obtainable for a local trade in Jersey 
towns, but it is understood that several enter- 
prising and wealthy Essex county millers con- 
template the manufacture of ‘the staff of 
life” in immense quantities, with the object of | 


exporting their product next spring or summer, 
The Burlington, Trenton, New Brunswick, 


FiG. 2. 


Elizabeth, Newark and Jersey City millers 
have, for some time past, been considering the 
advisability of manufacturing flour for the ex- 
port trade, and some of the manufacturers of 
those cities are now negotiating with parties 
in South America and European cities to 
accept consignments. It is believed the corre- 
spondence will result in the conclusion of sat- 
isfactory arrangements to the New Jersey 
millers. 

A close survey of the general situation of 
the grain, and flour-making business, in New 
Jersey, finds it in a fair and comparatively 
profitable state. The grain growers are de- 
lighted with the excellent returns from their 
last year’s crops, which were particularly good 
und abundant, and the opinion is general, on 
all sides, that, judging from thé present out- 
look, the crops this year will be equally as fine, 
if not better, than those of 1878. The farm- 
ers of Burlington, Mercer, Hunterdon, Somer- 
set, Warren, Sussex, Union, Essex and Morris, 
did particularly well with their grain crop last 
year, and much more ground will be used this 
year than last in the planting of wheat, rye, 
oats and corn, because the people are finding 
there products much more profitable to raise 
than ‘ garden truck,” which has always been 
cultivated in great quantities for the New 
York and Philadelphia markets. 

Trenton, the capital of the State, and one of 
the chief manufacturing centers of the coun- 


try, has a number of large and heavily pro- 
ducing flour mills, but the product of these i 
¢stabliahments mostly finds its way into the 


manufacture of ‘‘ Trenton crackers,” which 
are celebrated all over the world for their ex- 
cellence, Much flour from other parts of the 
country is likewise consumed in the maaufac- 
ture of crackers. The Trenton flour mills, 
situated on the romantic and historical Assan- 
pink Creek, are proyelled by water power and 
old style machinery, but the spirit of enter- 
prise is getting to be gradually infused into 
the milling business, and, estimating from 
current reports, THE UNITED Sraves MILLER 
correspondent would not be the least bit sur- 
prised to learn of some wonderful revolutions 
in the processes employed in the manufacture 
of flour, and the method of handling and 
marketing it in Trenton, in the early future. 
If there was the same interest manifested in 
the making of ‘ the staff of li as there is 
in that of pottery, the great manufacturing 


municipality of Trenton would be one of the | 


leading flour centers of the country. 

While there is a want of activity among the 
flour factors, the railroad companies, whose 
lines of railroad gridiron the very heart of the 
grain-growing sections of the State, are busily 
engaged in the erection of grain elevators for 
the easy and rapid manipulation of the vast 
quantities of wheat, rye, oats and corn that 
is shipped on their lines, and which has to be 
changed to other methods of transportation 
upon its arrival at the docks of the companies 
at Jersey City, on the North River. Besides 
the floating elevators, the Starin Company has 
several great elevators of large capacity. The 
Pennsylvania railroad, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western railroad, the New York 
Central railroad and Hudson River railroad all 


| 


mi 


back, but just what was needed, or what todo, 
to bring about the successful accomplishment 
of their idea, does not seem to have been 
thought of or mapped out in the minds of the 
slow-moving projectors. It has been left toa 
new comer, in the upper part of the State, to 
suggest the establishing of a Millers’ Associa- 
tion similar to those that have existence in all 
the principal flour milling districts of the 
country. The suggestion appears to have been 
received with much favor by the leading mil- 
lers of the State, and THk UNITED Staves 
MILLER correspondent, basing his belief upon 
the statements that have been made to him by 
prominent flour manufacturers in different 


terviews upon the subject, thinks that a “New 
Jersey State Millers’ Association” is among 
the possibilities of the near future. 
i movement may be inaugurated, and speedily 
perfected, is the earnest hope of all persons in 
any way interested in the flour interest of New 
Jersey. 


Youngblood’s Mill, at Hackettstown, is one 
of the famous institutions of that town, 
which is so replete with Reyolutionary inci- 
dents. The mill has been doing an excellent 
business all winter, and the present prosperity 
| is destined to be continued for a much longer 
period, If the rest of the Jersey millers were 
as enterprising as the people of Youngbloods 
old mill, they would soon have a rushing busi- 
ness, handsome bank accounts, and the estab- 
lishment of a State Millers’ Association would 
be a positive and established fact. However, 


Tuk UNirep Svares MILLER correspondent 
hopes, that by the next time 


calls upon the 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE GRINDING FLOOR OF THE 


have elevators of immense elevating capacity. 
Now, the Erie railway (which is now called 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western railroad), 
whose managers will never allow themselves 
to be outstripped in the game of enterprise, is 
soon to haye a new grain elevator, and exten- 
sive store-houses for the holding of grain in 
bulk.” These buildings are to be erected on 
the Hoboken basin, in Jersey City. It is the 
purpose of the company to have the elevator 
completed in the coming summer. The con- 
tract for the work has not been signed yet, but 
Vice-President Blanchard says that it is closed. 
The elevator will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
bushels of grain. It will be on one side of 
the basin, and the store-houses on the other. 
These improvements will largely increase the 
the facilities of the road for moving grain. 
The Philadelphia & Reading railroad, in con- 
junction with the North Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads, also contemplates 
the efection of a great grain elevator at Port 
Richmond, on the Delaware River. The 
Pennsylvania Railway Company has one of the 
largest elevators in the country, and the quan- 
tity of grain (which mostly comes from the 
West) handled daily, is actually immense. 

T had almost overlooked the fact, in writing 
this correspondence, that some of the New 
Jersey farmers have conceived the idea of 
starting a Millers’ Association. The idea is 
not an entirely new one, for the millers have 
been thinking that some interchange of opin- 
ion, and co-operation of interests among them, 
would be a very good thing, for some 

r+ z q Tess ts ys Q 


if 


New Jersey millers that they will have ad- 
vanced to a position of prominence in the flour 
exporting trade, that their State Association 
will be a thing of life, and everything else 
will be in apple-pie order and operating flow- 
ishingly. 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


An association under the above name has 
been organized in Boston, Mass. The object 
of the organization, which is set forth in 


“The object of this association shall be to e 


railroad, national, State, and other lands, that 
the farming, agricultural and horticultural in- 
terests of the country may be promoted, the 
wealth of the nation increased, and the labor- 
ing classes benefited.” 

The capital stock of this association, cover- 
ing its first purchase of twenty sections of 
subsidy railroad lands, at the State price of 
$1.50 per acre, having been all subscribed, and 
the purchases having been duplicated, the 
books are now open for subscriptions to the 
second twenty sections, The minimum price 
is soon to be fixed at three dollars per acre, and 
upwards, according to its proximity to railroad 
depots and town sites. As these purchases 
were made by the association before the ad- 
vance in the price of land was decided upon, 
the benefit arising therefrom will accrue to 
the stockholders of the association in propor- 
tion to the stock owned by each, 

The association has purchased and 


OW 


parts of the State, during conversation in in- | 


That such | 


article fourth of the constitution, is as follows: i 


courage emigration to, and settlements upon, | 


MILWAUKEE MILLING CO.’S NEW MILL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


owns 25,600 acres of as good farming land as 
there is in the United States. The proposition 
of the managers of the association is to di 

vide this land into small farms, so that they 
may be suitable for, and purchasable by, th: 
laboring classes of small means, The work 

ing people who have hitherto been unable to 
buy farming property, in consequence of the 
prevailing high prices, haye this opportunity 
afforded them of securing cheap and perma- 
nent homes, The lands are in a climate of a 
mean temperature of about sixty-eight degrees, 
ranging from thirty-six degrees in January to 
eighty-six degrees in August. The associa 
tion’s property, which is in a superior condition, 
is located in Northern Texas where stock of al! 
kinds gr: all winter, and field work can be 
done at all seasons of the year. The lands 
are easily accessible by railroad communica- 
tion, and the association will furnish free 
passes to actual settlers. 


The National Farmers’ Association should 
receive the support of all Aimericans who can 
understand and appreciate its usefulness, and 
who have a desire to hasten the development, 
prosperity and wealth of the country. The 
projectors of the organization (which is des 
tined to become Nitional in its scope and in 
fluence), desire to interest the attention of all 
the people of America in the enterprise, as it 
is of National importance and yalue, and cor 
respondence, as to the association’s plan of 
operations, is invited from all persons who 
take an interest in anything that pertains to 
the present and future welfare of the indua- 
trial affairs concerned, The office of the 
National Farmers’ Association is at No, 7 Ex. 


re i} 
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change Place, room 5, Boston, Mass., and the 
President, I. W. Alden, or Secretary, I. P 
Snow, will furnish all information that may be 
requested by inquirers. Success to the Na 
tional Farmers’ Association, and all similar 
organizations, as they improve and enlarge 
our great Nitional resources, and are of in 
calculable advantage, value and benefit to our 
people. W. A. E. 


Cut This Out. 
“United States Miller” Snbseription Blank, 


We hope the milling friends of the Unrran 
Srares Mruuer will be as liberal to it as it 
has been in the past, and will be toward them 
in the fuure. Subscription price, oneyear $1, 
or two years and a hulf $2. We shall be pleased 
to have an early response to this, g Fill ont 
the blank below, enclose with money in an 
envelope, seal carefully and send at our risk. 
A receipt will be sent by return mail. 

Address all communications to the 

Unrrep States Miner, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Editor of the Unrrep Srares Muuuen, Mu- 


waukee, Wis.—Sir: Send one copy of tw 
United States Miller for ...~-- year ....-.fur 
which find enclosed $...-.. 


‘ 
¥ 
‘ 
I 


t 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, Epitor. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
Granp Ovens House, Minwauxker, Wis. 
Subseript $1 per yearin advance 
Foreign Subscription. 50, or 68. per year in advance 

AH! Drafts and Post-Office Money Orders must be made 
payable to E. Harrison Cawker. 

ills for advertising will be sent monthly unless other- 

wise agreed upons 


MILWAUKEE, FEBRUARY, 1879. 


We se out monthly ® large number of 
sample copies of THE UNITED STATES 
MALLER to millers who are not subscribers. 
We wish them to consider the receipt of a 
sample copy as a cordial invitation to them 
We are 
working our best for the milling interest 
of this country, and we think it no more 
than fair that our milling friends should 
help the cause along by liberal subscrip- 
tions. ‘iend us One Dollar in money or 
Stamps, and we will send THE MILLER to 
you for one year, 


te become regular subscrib 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER has now entered 
upon its sixth volume, and has become universally 
uoknowledged to be one of the most valuable milling 
journals in America, both for the purpose of transmitting 
knowledge on milling and mechanical subjects and as an 
advertising medium for introducing and selling all kinds 
of modern milling machinery. It isour aim to meet the 
wants of eur patrons, whether manufacturers or con- 
sumers, Our editorial course will be entirely independ- 
ent, and we shall do our best to give our readers the 
benefit of the latost important news on subjects pertain- 
ing to the objects of this paper. Our circulation and 
advertising patronage cover all sections of the country, 
We do not dealin machinery ourselves, and consequently 
have no “axes to grind.” We cordially invite all those 
who have already patronized us to continue their patron- 
ugo, and those who have not totry ourcolumns. We ap- 
pend herewith our 


1 So. |2 mos |3 mos, 
+18 2 00)8 4 00)8 5 50 


mae inch card 10 0020 00 


wo 4 00, 8 00) 11 00) 20 00 40 00 
Four “ 6 00} 12 00) 16 50} 30 00) 60 00 
One-half col. (8 inches) 10 004 20 00) 30 00) 60 00/100 00 
One-fourth pi 20 00 4 60 00/120 00200 00 


+}, 40 00} 80 00/120 00/200 00;100 60 
}00 00,150 401200 00/100 00800 00 


One-half page 
One pnage...-. 


Size of page, 12x18. Length of column, 16 inches. 
Width of columr inches; 4 columns to each page. 

Business oditorial matter per line, 30 cents. If over 50 
lines, 25 

Illustrations charged for in proportion to space oc- 
aupied, 

Advertising for Millers wishing situations, or millers 
wanting to engage employes, 50 cents. 

Mit. vor SAcé advertisements, sh insertion. 

We have recently published a List of Names and Post- 


~ Ofice Addresses of the Flour-Mill Owners of the United 


States and Canadas, which is of great value to those who 
to communicate by circular with American mill- 
owners. ‘The price is $5 per copy, post paid, Cash must 
accompany the order. 

Wo have also lately published a Saw and Planing Mill 
Directory of the United States and Canadas. Prive, $5. 

Subscription price to the Unirep Starrs Minune, $1 
per year. . 

M’Lean's Millers’ Text Book, which every miller 
should have. Price by mail, 60 cents, post paid. 

Ropp’s Easy Calculator, which every busi 
should havo in his pocket or on his desk. Price 
post paid, $1, 

Our Job Printing Department is one of the finest in 
the State, and particular attention is paid to all kinds 
of commercial work, which we can do on the most rea- 
sonable terms. Parties desiring to publish catalogues, 
circulars, etc., should send for estimates. 

Address all communications to the 

UNITED STATES MILLER, 
62 Grand Opera House, Milwau Wis. 


38 man 
by mail, 


THERE were 101 patents granted to Thos. 
Edison from Jan. ist, 1872, to Jan. 1st, 1878. 

THERE were eighty-seven mills burned in 
the United States during the year 1878. Eight 
of these were in Minneapolis, Minn 


Tin Western Shoe and Leather Review, of 
Chicago, is doing good work in opposing con- 
vict labor in shoe making. 


A FRENCHMAN has inyented an electric pro- 
cess that he claims will do away with the work 
of the engraver, Verily this is an age of pro- 
gress. 


Tue Washington Review concludes an edi- 
torial by saying: ‘Mr, Postmaster General, 
lend us your ear.” We would amend by saying 
lend us your sfamps. 


LAWRENCE 


KLEMM, of 
is the latest inventor of an improved apparatus 
for cleaning middlings by means of a force 
and suction draught. 


erre Haute, Ind., 


A VALUABLE manual for engineers and steam 
users’ use by John W. Hill, M. E., can be had 
by sending address and ten cents in postage 
stamps to Wm. A. Harris, Providence, R, I. 


DuRING eleven months of the past year, the 
receipts of grain at the Atlantic ports have 
been 235,071,618 bushels, which is more than 
50 per cent greater than those of any previous 
year, the largest previous receipts for any one 


year being 154,982,011 in 1876. The West 
has an interest in these figures, the great bulk 
of this grain having been shipped from this 


region. 
a 


THE wheat receipts in Milwaukee during the 
year 1878 were 21,900,913 bushels; flour, 


2,265,931 barrels. The shipments of wheat 
were 17,037,807 bushels; of flour, 2,620,588 
barrels. 


Tue Cincinnati Miller and Millwright tor 
January comes out in new type and is printed 
on handsome paper. Happy New Year and 
success to the Miller and Millwright for 1879, 
say we. 


ull attention to the change in the ad- 


WE 
vertisement of Messrs Howes, Babcock & Co., 
of Silver Creek, N. Y. It will be seen that 


they offer very favorable terms to purchasers 
of their well-known wheat cleaning machinery. 


ONE thousand laths will cover seventy yards 
of surface.— Kx, 

Fact, and the surface might be twice as 
great and still be dissatisfied if the lath were 
applied in the good old-fashioned way well 
known to all the boys. 


Messrs. Collins & ho 
Tll., manufacturers of the Garden City Mid- 
dlings Purifier, are crowded with orders for 
their machin Orders come from all points 
of the comp: Their machine is a good 
one, and millers have found it out. 


ann, of Chicago, 


JAN, 24th we had the pleasure of a call from 
our friend R. L. Downton, He is looking 
wonderfully well, fat and hearty. He informs 
us that the taking of testimony in the Roller 
case has been closed and his case will soon be 
M. Downton was on his way to 
St. Louis from New York, 


adjudicated. 


TEN years ago Russia and the United States 
stood on nearly an eyen footing as regarding 
grain shipments to England. Then Russia 
shipped to England 10,719,000 centals ‘and 
America 10,594,000 centals. Now America has 
shipped during the last year 48,169,000 cen- 
tals while Russia has shipped only 11,169,000 
centals, 


Messrs. Hulbert & Paige, the well-known 
mill furnishers, of Painesville, Ohio, ‘have 
opened a branch house for the accommodation 
of their growing Western trade, We are glad 
to note this thrift in their business. All com- 
munications for their Western department 
should be addressed to Messrs. Hulbert & 
Paige, P. O. box 2,026, Kansas City, Mo. 


AMONG the January shipments of the Mil- 
waukee Middlings Millstone Company, wis one 
24-inch millfor the Los Gatos Manufacturing 
Company, of Los Gatos, Cal., and one 24-inch 
mill for M. G, Gordon, of Los Vegas, New 
Mexico. The mills manufactured by this 
company give absolute satisfaction wherever 
In construction and finish they are 
models of perfection, 

——_—___——. 


used, 


A CORRESPOND! 


writes to the Scientific 
American suggesting that sone one get up a 
portable hand loom forthe market. He thinks 
the demand would be good, Amateur lathes, 
fret saws, drills, printing presses, ete., are 
already abundant. We would also make a 
Let some one invent a little 
When this is done, he that 


suggestion: 
pocket flour mill. 
runs may grind. 
DAN. TALMAC Sons & Co., the great New 
Orleans rice dealers, send us the present quo- 
tation of this cereal, as follows: 
Broken, per th. .... 
Common, per tb.. 
r, perth... 
Good, per th 
Prime, per th..... 
Choice, per tb.... 
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5i@sic 
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THe Miller takes much pleasure in saying 
that Mr, A. L. Clarke, late of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has pitched his tent in St. Louis for the future, 
He may be found at the office of this paper by 
his Northwestern and other friends hereafter. 
—St. Louis Miller. 

Yes, that’s so; but there is a load-stone here 
that will continue to draw Al. to Milwaukee 
pretty often unless said loadstone makes him 
everlastingly happy by moving to St. Louis, 
Send us a piece of cake, Al., when that good 
time comes. 


Tue Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
which includes a membership of 1,200 of the 
wealthiest citizens, having hired quarters for 
its accommodation for several years, now pro- 
pose to build an Exchange of its own. A lot 
160 feet front and 100 feet deep has been 


secured at a cost of $140,000, and the pro- 
posed building will be six stories high, and 
cost $160,000, making the total expense $300,- 
000. The association has now a surplus of $40,- 
000, and it is proposed to raise the remaining 
sum by requiring every member to take one 
share of the stock, and to issue bonds at 7 per 
cent. for whatever remains. 


Horrtx, of the Northwestern Miller, in his 
last number gets off a good joke at our ex- 
pense. We set ’em up, on the occasion re- 
ferred to, and everybody from landlord Becker 
down to the boy that digs the fish-bait declared 
he wouldn't give it away. Delafield, Wis., is 
really one of the nicest, cosiest places we 
know of in the country to enjoy fishing and 
fun in general, and if Hoppin will join us next 
summer on an excursion we will get landlord 
Becker to tell his fish story which discounts 
all the yarns about fishing yet told. 

THE ENGLISH ROLLER PATENT CASE—WEG 
MANN Vs. CORCORAN, Witt & CO.—The above 
entitled action has recently been brought to a 
close in England. The Court held that the in- 
vention was not set forth in the specification 
of the patent with sufficient clearness to enable 
an ordinary skilled workman to construct the 
machine specified, and therefore found for the 
defendants. Mr. Wegmann has filed an appe 


and the case will be carried up for furtherargu- | 


ment. The question of the real merits and 
value of the invention were scarcely consid- 
ered. The proceedings were very lengthy, amd 
have attracted great attention in English mill- 


ing circles. 


THE Maciato or Ttalfin grist taxis two cen- 
times per kilogrant on wheat, and one centime 
on Indian corn; that is, about 2-5 of a cent to 
2 1-5 pounds of wheat or 1-5 of a cent to 2 1-5 
pounds of corn. In the cities and towns this 
falls hardest on the laboring c es. In the 
country, though bread forms a portion of the 
dietary, it is not the main constituent. In 
Tuscany, kidney be supply the use of flour, 
but in Upper Italy polenta made of Indian corn 
is the main article of diet. This tax, in a 
family of ten consuming wheat and Indian 
corn, produces 19 shillings of taxation an- 
nually, or between four or five dollars in United 
States money. 


A DiscouRAGED MILLER.—Among our sam- 
ple copies of papers sent out last month we 
sent one toa miller ‘way down in Jersey." 
He writes us as follows: 

Editor United States Miller—Drar Sir: 1 
must decline taking your yaluable paper, as I 
feel that I am too old to enter upon the great 
work now of modern milling. I have a good 
old-fashioned mill that I have run for over 30 
years, and it grinds quite well. I have been 
much exposed to cold and wet in my time, and 
seriously afflicted with rheumatism, which with 
my years pretty well subdues the energy I on 
had. I believe your journal is well worth the 
attention of all millers of the rising genera- 
tion, but when I look at the changes which 
have taken place in milling in the last decade 
of years I confess I feel discouraged at the 
task of undertaking the making of the great 
changes now considered necessary for good 
milling. While I yet linger in the land of the 
living I shall try and be content to watch the 
old wheel. go ’round and 'round, and turn out 
my grists in the old-fashioned way. Wishing 
your journal prosperity, I have the honor be, 

GEORGE A. M 


————— 


WIkE-BoUND WHEAT.—A simple and in- 
genious invention does away at once with all 
the trouble experienced with wheat bound with 
wire, and the merits of the wire-binder will 
long be enjoyed by the farmers. The inyen- 
tion consists simply in placing a row of ordi- 
nary horseshoe magnets at any place on the 
wheat-cleaning machinery where the wheat 
passes in a thin stream, and whenever a piece 
of wire comes along it is immediately drawn 
to the magnets. Occasionally these pieces of 
wire should be scraped off from the magnets. 
Wherever this is done there need be no com- 
plaint of wire in wheat. The invention, we 
lieve, is not patented, J. T. Graham, of Rick- 
ford, Iowa, has also discovered a remedy and 
writes to the V. W. Miller as follows: 

I have made a discovery which will interest 
every miller. Not wishing to get a patent or 
to let others have the chance, I wish you to 
publish this in your paper. My discovery re- 
lates to taking out all the bits of wire from the 
the wire-binders before the wheat goes to the 
stones, It is done the same way that we used 
to take out gold in California. Just make little 


riffles on the sieves straight up and down on 
the upper side and it will catch them all. 


Senator Thatcher has introduced a bill in 
the State Legislature to ‘‘aseertain the true 
grade of wheat.” It is proposed to abolish 
the ‘little brass tester” about which so much 
has been said. 


GEO. R. GALE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


On passing through Cleveland, Ohio, a short 
time since, we called at the establishment of 
Mr. Geo, R. Gale, known as ‘The Hayward 
Mill Furnishing Works,” one of the oldest mill 
houses in this country, having been established 
in 1824, by the Hayward Bros., and the activity 
here shows that Mr. Gale must be fully 
sustaining the wide reputation earned by the 
house for supplying the best quality of French 
burrs. There were a large number of men 


employed building stone, and we found he had’ 


orders from all parts of the country. Every 
stone sold here is built under the personal 
supervision of a man of long experience, and 
no cheap built stone or inferior material 
allowed to go from his establishment. Among 
late sales were three pair for the mill of I. N. 
Daxie & Co., of Massillon, Ohio; one pair for 
M.F. Schumachen, Aron, Ohio; one pair for 
Fish, Storm & Davis, Shelby, Ohio, and many 
others throughout the country, while he has 
been sending cloths almost everywhere. Mil- 
lers soon find out where they can buy the best 
quality of cloth—and Mr. Gale handles only 
the celebrated cloth made by Du Four & Co., 
and H, Bodmer, so that he never fails of suiting 
those who favor him with an order, He says 
if he has an opportunity of sending a cloth to 
«mill once, that there is no trouble after that, 
as the millers are sure to send again, Besigles 
he is selling a large amount of mill machinery, 
such as smut mills, middlings purifiers and 
portable mills. 


|OWA MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Fifth Annual Meeting 


The fifth annual meeting of the Iowa Mil- 
lers’ Association was called to order at 11 
A. M., in the Council room, at the city of Des 
Moines, on January 15th, by President J. J. 
Snouffer, of Cedar Rapids, and at once pro- 
ceeded to business. 

The minutes of the last—the semi-annual 
meeting held at Oskaloosa~were read and ap- 
proved. 

The calling of the rollof members was dis- 
pensed with. 

On motion, Wm. Milligan, of St. Louis, was 
elected an honorary member of the associa- 
tion. 

On motion, the following named gentlemen 
were elected members of the association: Re- 
plogles & Brown, Farragut Iowa; Consigney, 
Worth & Kinney, Avoca, Iawa; Henry White, 
Voiga City, Iowa; upon signing the constitu- 
tion and paying the membership fee, 

The report of the Secretary and Treasurer 
of the association was then read and approved, 
This report showed that sixteen new mem- 
bers had joined the association during the 
past year. 

On motion, Mr. J, G. Sharp, Mr. R. Nichol- 
son, and Mr. ©, A. Bryan were appointed a 
committee to investigate the financial condi- 
tion of the association and report the amount 
of assessment necessary to carry the associa- 
tion through the year 1879. 

The report of the committees appointed at 
the last meeting were then called for, The 
first being upon our present Constitution and 
By-Laws, to report any changes that may 
seem to them advisable. Chairman J. R Ser- 
rin of that committee, submitted a lengthy re- 
port, which after due discussion was adopted. 

The committee appointed to investigate the 
financial condition of the association, reported 
as follows: 

Mk. PRESIDENT: Your committee to whom 
was referred the matter of assessment to meet 
the necessary expenses of the association, 
would report that $1.00 for each member will 
be sufficient at this time, there being now in 
in the treasury $20.14 and $62.50 yet due on 
last two assessments, part of which may be 
collected, J. G, SHARP, 

C. A. Bryan, 
Ros, Nicuo.son, 

Adopted, and assessment ordered to be made. 

The committees upon flour dust explosion, 
and upon the best varieties of wheat for 
milling purposes, made no report. 

The association then proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, re- 
sulting in the election of— 

President—J, J. Snouffer, of Cedar Rapids, 

Vice-President—J, Jones, Algona. 

Secretary and Treasurer—J, H. Reed, Boone. 

Executive Committee—D. B. Knight, Boone; 
J. R. Serrin, Ladora; 8. D, Nichols, Panora. 

Upon motion it was resolved that a vote of 
thanks be tendered the city of Des Moines for 
the use of the City Council rooms. 

Adjourned to meet in the evening at Aborn 
House. 

Meeting called to order at 11.80 P. M, in the 
parlor of the Aborn House and immediately 
adjourned to meet at Marshalltown, Iowa, on 
the second Wednesday in June, A. D. 1879, 
REED, Sec’y. 


— 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


IMPROVED MILLING AND METHODS. 


A Valuable Paper Read Refore the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, Dec, 12th, 1878. 


BY JOSEPH F. GENT, 


To the President and Members of the Indiana 
rs’ Association : 

It again becomes my duty, as 

Committee on Mill Machinery 
and Mcthods, to submit to you for your con- 
sideration a few thoughts on the subject of Im- 
proved Milling and Methods, which, at pres- 
ent, seem to occupy the minds of that class of 
millers who believe, as I do, that milling, or 
more properly the manufacture of flour in the 
United States, destined to become one 
among the greatest interests of our country, 
and who are striving, by every available means 
at their command, to improve the products of 
their mills in yield, strength and color. 

The first thing to be looked after in the 
mill is the yield, not only the amount of flour 
made from a bushel of wheat, but in mills 
where more than one grade of flour are taken 
off, the percents each grade so taken 
becomes a matter of as much importance 
that of the total yield per bushel. This point 
settled, the strength and color are the qualities 
which alone must make for the brand or grade 
its reputation, and establish its value in the 
different markets where it is offered for sale. 

We were told, a few years ago, that strength 
and color could not go together, and I am 
sorry to say there are some millers yet who, if 
shown a very white sample of flour, will doubt 
its strength. This notion was no doubt de- 
rived from the fact that, under the old process 
of grinding, flour which was ground high and 
on a sharp stone, and bolted in the ordinary 
way on a coarse cloth, seemed to have more 
strength than that which had been ground on 
a dull or smooth stone, and heated sufficiently 
in the opération until all the gluten was de- 
stroyed, but the latter had the best color, 
hence the conclusion among millers that white 
flour does not possess sufficient strength. 
This, like other false theories, is fast being 
laid aside, as new and improved methods are 
being introduced. 

There is at least one miller yet living who, 
if a resident of New York, would be prose- 
cuted for cruelty to animals; I refer to the 
gentleman who, at the last meeting of the 
Michigan Association, said he did not believe 
there had been any improvement in milling by 
the adoption of the new process of making 
flour—that they made just as good flour 26 
years ago as now. 

There seems to be an impression among mil- 
lers that to pulverize the flour too fine destroys 
its strength. This may be true of hard spring 
wheat, for in order to pulverize it to the same 
degree of fineness as winter whert, by the 
same methods, it being harder, more heat 
would be generated, and consequently the 
greater liability to injury by too close grind- 
ing, and from the reasoning we are able to ac- 
count for the fact of millers in sampling flour 
feeling the grain of the flour and choosing the 
coarsest samples as the best. From my ex- 
perience I am thoroughly convinced that it 
would be impossible to reduce it to such a de- 
gree of fineness, by the ordinary methods of 
pulverizing, as to injure its strength, provided 
the temperature was not raised too high by the 
process by which it was reduced. 

The temperature should, I think, be increased 
as little as possible by the process of grinding, 
and the bolting should be performed as nearly 
as possible at 65to 70 degrees. This however, 
in many mills, can not be regulated, Any mill 
so situated or constructed that the temperature 
can not be brought up in winter or cold 
weather, can not produce an even grade of 
flour, no matter what their facilities may be 
for controlling the process of bolting. 

Grinding, granulating, or pulverizing wheat 
for the purpose of producing flour, middlings 
and offal, is a subject which requires great 
study and the exercise of our best judgment. 
To grind well is the grandest accomplishment 
a miller can possess, for in this he is called 
upon to decide some very close questions, I 
am well satisfied that no miller can grind high 
and grind correctly, with different varieties of 
wheat, by simply féeling the chop as it comes 
from the stone, and in most cases if you ven- 
ture to express a doubt upon the matter, you 
are told by the miller that he grinds by the 
offal. If this is correct, just imagine yourself 
seated in the bran bin, trying to determine 
which stone was doing the bad grinding, two 
or three stories below, haying worn your 
fingers to the quick setting and regulating the 
stone, before entering upon this last and final 
test. If you are asked to examine a sample 
ef bran, and decide whether it is sufficiently 


is 
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ag 


scoured and free from flour, do you pour it 
through a spout with one hand, close your 
eyes, and feel of it with the other? “No, you 
first look at it closely, then measure and weigh 


it. Yet, you could as readily determine 


| 
| 


whether or not the sample of bran was well | 


cleaned by feeling, as you could whether a 
stone was doing perfect grinding by the same 
method, when grinding as high as is necessary 
to make first-class work. 

Let us do away with all such imperfect and 
impractical methods, and procure an accurate 


pair of scales and a set of small sieves, clothed | 


with proper cloths, take them into the mill, 
and weigh ex 
each run of burrs, and separate it by means of 
the sieves, and figure out the percentage of 
each part; by this means we can readily de- 
termine which stone in the mill is doing the 
nd introduce the proper 
at once. method once adopted in the 
mills in Indiana, and our flour wil 
tation for evenness, strength and color, never 


bad grinding. emedy 


tin wrepu 


| before thought of 


My word for it, gentlemen, you may intro- 
duce new machinery and new processes with 
out number, but unless the grinding and bolt- 
ing is thoroughly and systematically done the 
new machinery will amount to nothing. 

There is one matter of which I desire to 
speak—that of driving 
loose spindle and self-adjusting driving-irons. 
I look forward to the time when the running 
stone will no longer be allowed to swing at 
random over the bed-stone, but will be rigidly 
fastened to the spindle and put in perfect tram 
with the bed-stone before starting, and so ar- 
ranged as to be kept so.» Then, in my opinion, 
we will have approached perfect granulation, 

By the old process of low grinding, where 
the running stone was expected to lay on the 
grain with its full weight, or nearly so, it was 
then, perhaps, necessary for the runner to have 
the means of adjusting itself to the bed, in 
order that the whole of the kernel might be as 
nearly as possible pulverized to the proper 
fineness at the first grinding, which, however, 
seems to my mind so clearly an error that it is 
unnecessary for me to produce any argument 
in favor of the stiff spindle. 

But, while speaking on that subject, I will 
simply mention one or two instances where 
they have been successfully used for purposes 
identical in their nature to that of the granu- 
lation of wheat for the purpose of making 
middlings. For instance, a stone hung on the 
spindle in the ordinary way, nicely adjusted 
and balanced, was tried for the purpose of 
hulling oats before being made into oatmeal, 
but was pronounced a failure, thrown aside, 
and new machinery introduced. But after 
trying the new methods the stone was again 
taken up, mounted on a stiff spindle and found 
to be far superior to anything else for hulling 
oats, preparatory to making oatmeal, The 
same may be said of stone used for hulling 
barley; also stones used in some mills for the 
purpose of treating wheat before grinding, 
called ending stones. They were of necessity 
mounted on stiff spindles, because those hung 
on loose bails ground a part too fine, while a 
part was allowed to escape untouched. 

T am so thoroughly convinced of the cor- 
rectness of this theory, that should we builda 
new mill, which we expect to do, I should 
adopt them for all purposes, wheat and mid- 
dlings. Ishould, however, put in a different 
dress to that now used in most mills. Asa 
general thing I am of opinion that most mills, 
milling soft winter wheat, are using too much 
grinding surface; there does not seem to be 
any one dress that will exactly suit the wheat 
grown in any two sections, where there is any 
very material change in the climate, or where 
different qualities of wheat are grown. But 
my experience with hard Mediterranean and 
some of the softer qualities of winter wheat, 
such as white bearded, gipsey, and other 
smooth wheats raised in this State, has proven 
to me very clearly that there is one rule which 
may be universally adopted by millers, namely, 
the softer the wheat the less surface required 
on the face of the stone to granulate it. And 
I find, by reducing the grinding surface, the 
same proportion of middlings may be obtained 
from the softer varieties of wheat that can be 
had from the Mediterranean; but the flour 
does not seem to have the same strength as 
that made from hard wheat middlings. 

Tshall now speak of the process of bolting, 
and the purification of middlings. There is 
the same lack of system in bolting that is 
found on the grinding floor of many good 
mills; I think partly owing to the system fol- 
lowed by many millwrights and mill furnish- 
ing houses. When the millwright or mill fur- 
nishing house is called upon and consulted 
about building s mill, they talk of the number 


stone by means of a 


etly one pound of chop from | 


of stone the party wants—3, 4,5 or 6 run; 
one smut mill, one flour packer, one middlings 
purifier, and four to six reels, for bolting pur- 
poses, with one or one and a half conyeyors 
under each. They get them together, send 
them out and put them up, and have the 
audacity to call this a new precess mill, while 
in ity they are simply making the coffin 
and digging the financial grave of their cus- 


rei 


tomer, who loses his money and sells ont ata 
sted with the business. 
not say this to injure any millwri 
furnishing establishment, but T say 
interest of the millers of Indiana. 

T do not desire to be understood that a small 


discount, dis Ido 


in the 


| mill cannot be built to make new process flour, 


| 
| the first grinding; 


but if a small mill is to be built, put in just 
the number of stone to do the work properly 
and in proportion to a large mill doing first- 
By building the mill right, with 
the proper number of stone, custom work can 
be done and one dollar more per barrel can be 
had for all the flour made by the mill and sold 
on the market, 


class work. 


It is a mistaken idea that if a 
small mill is built it cannot do good work—it 
can, and should make the very best of flour, 
provided the wheat is of good quality. But 
to do this it must have, first, sufficient bolting 
surface to bolt out all the clear flour made by 
second, sufficient bolting 


| capacity to rebolt all the returns and dustings 


from middlings; third, sufficient bolting ca- 
pacity to bolt out all the flour from the ground 
middlings; fourth, sufficient bolting capacity 
to dust and rebalt dustings from second mid- 
dlings; fifth, sufficient bolting capacity to bolt 
out all the flour from reground bran, and sep- 
arate any fine middlings from it, if any should 
result from each bolting and grinding; sixth, 
at least one set of rolls and suflicient bolt to 
bolt and separate their products. This any 
mill must have to do good work. No less will 
accomplish the work. And my adyice to you 
who contemplate building or refitting, do not 
allow any man to build it for you, unless the 
performance of these several separations are 
expressly stipulated in the contract. Then, if 
you cannot place these several parts together, 
so as to make a mill out of them as herein de- 
scribed, each in its regular order, then you 
should consult some one who can arrange them 
for you, and that man is the one who should 
build your mill. Where you buy your machin- 
ery is a matter of little importance, so the best 
is selected. And finally, I will say, that unless 
the same system is carried out in bolting, as is 
done in grinding, but little will be accom- 


plished. 
I shall now speak of the separation and puri- 


fication of Middlings, in my 
opinion, should be separated or graded by 
means of bolts for that purpose, clothed with 
suitable cloth, and two sizes or grades thrown 
on to machine No, 1; two grades on machine 
No. 2; two grades on machine No, 8, and two 
grades on machine No. 4. The head of each 
of these machines may be taken for clean 
middlings. The middle of the two first ma- 
chines should be put on machine No. 5, and 
the middle of machines Nos. 8 and 4 should 
go on machine No. 6. 

Now throw the tail and cut-off from ma- 
chine No. 1 on the head of machine No. 2, 
and the tail and cut-off from machine No, 2 on 
the head of machine No. 3, und the tailings 
and cut-off from machine No, 8 on the head of 
No. 4, and the cut-off and tailings from ma- 
chine No, 4 to rolls. 

Now take the cut-off from No.5 
and throw it back on machine No. 2, and the 
cut-off from machine No. 6, to the head of 
machine No. 4; the tail of machines Nos. 6 
and 6 to roll with tailings from No. 4. 

In my report last spring I expressed myself 
in favor of purifiers using a blast, or blast and 
suction combined, and my experience with 
blast machines since that time has confirmed 
my opinion as then expressed. I am of the 
opinion that 1 machine using both blast and 
suction, so combined as to throw the mid- 
dlings on the machine in such a manner that 
the blast would raise the whole body of mid- 
dlings in a chamber, and allow the suction to 
carry away all the soft, fuzzy matter from the 
middlings, before they come in contact with 
sieve, thus having them free and round and in 
such a condition that a suction could have 
free passage up through the sieve and the 
middlings thereon, thus carrying away any re- 
maining portions of foreign matter, or keeping 
it on top of the middlings, and passing it over 
the tail and away from the machine, would 
clean middlings with much less waste than any 
suction machine. 

T have been a glose observer in this matter 
of cleaning middlings, and I’ have invariably 
found that wherever the cloth is covered wit 
middlings on a suction machine, as is alw: 


middlings. 


machine 


ht or mill | 


the case at the head of the machine, the mid-- 
dlings are not properly cleaned. The reason 
of this, I think, is plain. The fiber and fluff 
not being previously removed by means of the 
combined blast and suction applied before the 
middlings fall on the cloth, clog the meshes of 
the cloth as well as the small openings between 
the particles of middlings, thus allowing the 
middiings to fall through the cloth, and beyond 
the control of the 
thoroughly cleaned. 
I present the 
that you shall 


suction, without being 


» thoughts, gentlemen, not 
ept them as facts beyond dis- 
pute, but for your consideration, and ask that 
all of you give your views and experience upon 
the ideas and suggestions presented, and I 
hope that as many of you as can spare the 
time will be prepared to read an article on 
milling at our annual meeting in June next. 
——— 


SENATOR DAVIS ON PATENTS. 


Senator Davis of this State is not much 


| given to speech-making, especially on strictly 


political questions. During the ante-holiday 
session he was entirely silent on the subjects 
which drew party lines. He had sothething 
to say, however, about the patent system in 
connection with a bill introduced by the Com- 
mittee on Patents. Ie is peculiarly compe- 
tent to discuss that subject intelligently and 
fairly. As amember of the Supreme bench of 
the United States for quite a number of years, 
he had frequent occasion to sit in judgment 
upon litigation growing out of infringements 
of patent rights. A large per cent of the 
business in the Federal Courts relates to pat- 
ents. either house of 
Congress has had so thorough a training in 
that line as Judge Davis, or is entitled to so 
much consideration in the discussion of the 
question of patent-law reform, 


No other member of 


The advantage to the country from the pat- 
ent system is great beyond all calculation, 
The superiority of American machinery, aw 
compared with that of any other country in 
the world, is largely due to the protection 
afforded to invention, Ingenuity is encour- 
aged and stimulated. But there are evils of a 
great magnitude incident to the system, evils 
80 great as to seem almost overshadowing. 
Monopolies growing out of it lay heavy bur- 
dens upon production. Often, if not gener- 
ally, the advantages of the patent inure to 
the benefit of some one besides the patentee. 


Many & man has become rich out of the inyen:' ~ 


tion of another who remained poor. Then, 
too, where patents affect large interests which 

asily combine, their concentrated power 
is sufficient, as Judge Davis remarks, to ruin 
any patentee who attempts to bring them to 
account for infringement. The weak are no- 
where more at the mercy of the strong than in 
patents. Judge Davis conceded that the gen 
eral purport of the pending bill is well caleu- 
lated to counteract, as far as they can be coun- 
teracted, the evils of monopoly. But he sug- 
gested several amendments. The most im- 
portant part of his speech is the position that 
the difficulty in reaching fairly and fully the 
evils of infringement and monopoly could be 
best met as follows: 


In taking an account of profits for the use 
of an invention secured by a patent where the 
patentee or his assignee shall elect to demand 
profits, the whole, or such portion of the 
actual profit or saying derived from such use, 
shall be allowed to the patentee or his assignee, 
as the Court may deem just in order to secure 
a fair compensation for such use, haying re- 
gard to what whould be a fair royalty therefor 
in view of the skill exhibited in making such 
invention and the yalue thereof to the parties » 
using the same and to all circumstances of the 
case; and the master, in taking and stating 
such account, «after stating the amount of 
profit or saving actually made by such use, 
shall: give and state what portion thereof 
would, in his judgment, be such fair compensa- 
tion as aforesaid, to be subject, however, to 
the modification and judgment of the Court; 
but when a patentee or his assignee shall elect 
to demand an account of profits against any 
person for an infringement of his patent, he 
shall not be entitled to recover damages for 
the same infringement, 


Every farmer, every mechanic, and all in- 
dustry down to the laundry, is interested in 
this matter. Judge Davis shows his great 
common sense in the foregoing suggestions, 
This Congress ought not to expire without 
securing patent reform. The Senate has shown 
an earnest disposition, and will probably do 
something. The danger is that the House will 
be manipulated bythe monopolists, and actual 
results be defeated thereby.—Chicago Kvening 
Journal, 


It iz the. surprizes ov life that add most to 
our plezzures ; one man iz surprized with a 
legacy from a ritch unkle, another that the 
old spekled hen haz just cum off thenest, with 
27 chickens, me 
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THE IRON TRADE. 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM PENNSYLVANIA, 


[Special Correspondence United States Miller.) 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., Jan. ist, 1879.—The ex- 
tent to which the iron industry of the country 
is now, or is likely to be hereafter, relieved by 
the export of any of its products is a question 
to which the associated industries of the 
United States has for some time past given 
close attention. With the view of obtaining a 
definite and authoritative answer, the Secretary, 
Mr. Lorin Blodget, kas made a personal in- 
quiry among a large proportion of the manu- 
facturers of minor articles of iron, and he has 
now presented his conclusions, in the form of 
a report, to the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Blodget declares that the devel- 
opment of the export trade in iron articles is 
of the most striking and remarkable character, 
and that it already represents fully one-fourth, 
and in some instances as high as three-fourths, 
of the entire product of the Philadelphia man- 
ufacturing establishments. 

These conclusions are also fully verified by 
the statements in the report. Three local 
houses: engaged in the manufacture of steel 
forks, hoes and rakes have been compelled of 
late to increase their working force, and three- 
fourths of their productions have been taken 
upin Englind and Central Europe. <A large 
demand for their articles has come from Shef- 
field, and English manufacturers are exporting 
them to the colonies English wares, Five 
establishments are full with foreign orders for 
steel and iron tools, while six others are ex- 
porting coal hods to 
Europe, South America and Australia. One 
local firm has made a fair commencement in 
the way of exporting table cutlery, Disston’s 
saws, files and levels are being made to order 
from every part of the world, and three other 
establishments are doing a large foreign trade 
in the same class of articles. Nails and spikes 
are being taken in liberal quantities for South 
America and the West Indies, and this trade, 
according to the reports received by the man- 
ufacturers, is capable of yery considerable ex- 


shovels, spades und 


tension, 
The closing months of the year 1878 has 
developed an export demand for bolts, nuts 
and rivets. Six establishments have received 
large orders for England, the Continent, Aus- 
tralia and South America, and the whole are 
actively employed. Several iron mills outside 
sof the city of Philadelphia have sent large 
quantities of fencing and other iron to Brazil, 
the River Platte and Australia, i 
for a system of suspension bri 
anticipated by a Pennsyly 
this month. Several large orders from Peru 
and Chili for sheet and roofing iron have been 
filled, and a practicable 
competition with England in the supply of the 
enormous quantity of 


ud an order 
in Peru i 
nia firm some time 


opening exists for 
tulvanized and other 
sheet iron constantly required in South Amer- 
ica. Foreign orders for merchant bar iron 
have recently appeared in the market for the 
first time, and two shipments haye been made 
to Callao. 


Twelve establishments are receiv- 
frequent nized 
pipes, railings, fences and cemetery inclosures, 

The export trade in hardware has of late 
advan 


foreign orders for gaily 


“din a most remarkable manner, and 
the business is already assuming enormous 
proportions. The largest demand is from En- 
gland, and the next from Germany, while Aus- 
tralia and South America are calling directly 
for quantities never until recently thought 
possible to be sent out, 
ings have participated in the export movement 
to England, the Continent and Australia, the 
more noyel and elaborate forms in plumbing 


Brass work and cast- 


and gas and water supplick being especially in 
demand, 

In addition to these articles Mr, Blodget 
gives a list of manufacturers who are filling 
foreign orders for railroad supplies and ma- 
chinery, sugar machinery, agricultural imple- 
ments, 
least by any means, grain 
Altogether not léss than two hundred local es- 
tablishments are engaged on orders for foreign 
markets. 
working force employed in this direction, and 
are compelled to re A list 
of the various classes of iron and steel goods 
for which a market exists outside of the United 
States would fill a page of Tue MILLER. 

A of 
Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Wyoming and Lack 
awanna valleys by the Usrrep Svares MILLER 
correspondent, shows the great and important 
iron manufacturing industries to be enjoying 
a degree ui prosperity that has not been no- 
ticeable in the business foralongtime. From 
here to Easton in a southeastern direction, and 


mining shaftings, and last, but not 
and flour mills. 


Many of these have their whole 


use home orders. 


tour inspection along the Lehigh, 


| tle & Lake Erie 


to Mauch Chunk—the entry of the Lehigh coal 
region—in a northern direction, is where is 
located the extensive iron producing country 
of Northern Pennsylvania, and in this district 
reside many of the iron kings of the State. 
To ascertain the state of the interest the cor- 
respondent of the UNITED SraTes MILLEE in- 
terviewed one of the millionaire iron masters, 
and this is what he said, with an energy that 
exhibited his enthusiasm and pleasure about 
the subject; 

‘Well, Mr. correspondent of the UNITED 
STATES MILLER, at no time since the panic of 
1873 have the prospects been as bright for a 
general revival of busine: I think we iron- 
masters can resume now with some chance of 
The sheet iron mills 
throughout the State are working to their full- 
est capacity, and many orders are being given 
out for oi] well tubing, as well as for plates for 
bridges and ships. The Catarauqua Iron Com- 
pany, which has a capacity of thirty tons of 
plate iron per day, are far behind with its or- 
ders. Pennock & Sons, of Coatesville, are 
running two mills night and day, while the 
Chickier Company is turning out orders 60 
fast that it canno’ 's for trans- 
The Chester Rolling Mills are mak- 
ing a large quantity of ship plates. 


making « little money. 


t enough ¢: 
portation, 
Tank iron 
is also selling in large lots. The market gen- 
erally is firm, and manufacturers are hopir 
that the quotations will soon show a fayorable 
advance in prices.” 

The resumption of work is almost general 
in the Lehigh region. The Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company's Rolling 
Mills, at Reading, are running double time on 
iron rails. Several iron companies are about 
to put up additional mills and the fires of alarge 
number of furnaces, which haye been cold all 
summer, are soon to be lighted. 

A Sheridan firm is filling orders for pig iron 
for San Francisco and Montana, while Hay & 
Co., at Mauch Chunk, have rece 
wi 


ved in two 
eks orders for 70,000 pounds of wire. Hon. 
Wm. L. Scott, of Erie, who has had his rolling 
mill idle for several months, is about to begin 
operation for a six-months’ run, with a full 
force of 150 men. The Pottsville spike and 
bolt works ure running day and night on or- 
ders from Mexico, Cuba and C "i 

The improved condition of affairs began in 
the West, and even the Eastern manufacturers 
are already feeling the good effects, The steel 
rail mills are employed to their fullest capacity, 
and the manufacturers report numerous in- 
quiries for large lots, with the prospect: of 
large orders being secured. During the past 
month a demand for old rails for the West has 
sprung up, and other calls are anticipated 
during January and February from the same 
direction, 

The revival in the Schuylkill region is very 
perceptible, At the vast establishment of the 
Phenixville Iron Company (Clark, Reeves & 
Co., at Phanixville, there is 
unusual activity, and to better the condition of 
things for the corporation and its large num- 
ber of industrious and deserving operatives, a 
contract has just been concluded for the con- 
struction and erection of one solid section of 
four miles of the Metropolitan Blevated Rail- 
way in New York City, besides a number of 
scattered sections, which will bring the whole 
contract up to about five miles of railway. 
This contract will keep the Phanix works in 
full operation during the entire winter. About 
12,000 tons of iron will be required in the 
manufacture of the railway sections. 

The Glendover Tron Company's works, at 
Danville, have been running to their greatest 
capacity for the past four months, and enough 
orders are on file to keep the estaklishment 
running until next March or April. The run 
is being made upon rails for the Shenandoah 
Valley Railway and the Pittsburgh, New Cas- 


proprietors), 


Railroad, The company has 
also on hand a large amount of work for the 
plantation trade and is doing extra night work 


W. A. E. 


on rails. 
—— 


TrALIAN Meriiop Wir Diririerts,—The 
two methods of treating diphtheria—with 
chlorate of potash and hydrate of chloral— 
have been combined by Dr. Ce Ciattaglia, 
of Rome, and, as he claims, with remarkable 
success. Ile dissolves a drachm of hydrate of 
chloral in five drachms of glycerine, and ap- 
plies it to the false membranes three or four 
times a day, by means of a camel’s-hair brush. 
Of the chlorate of potash he gives from two 
and a half to four drachms a day, dissolved in 
four and a half ounces of water, to children 
of from 3 to 6 years, and an ounce to adults. 
With these medicines he always combines a 
tonic and restorative diet, 

——__—. 


Subscribe for the Unrrep Srarzs Mruuer, 


CALIFORNIA, 
Adin Mill Co., Adin, Modoc county. 
Falk, Chandler & Co., Arcata, Humboldt Co, 
Meherin Bros., Arroyo Grande, San Louis 
Obispo county. 
Fordyce Roper, Bakersfield, Kern county. 
W. OC. Percival, Bloomfield, Sonoma county. 
Leffingwell & Sons, Cambria, San Louis 
Obispo county. 
John M. Russell, Cedarville, Modoc county. 
John Bidwell, Chico, Butte county. 
Clark & Shand, Chico, Butte county. 
Wolford & Neal, Cloverdule, Sonoma county. 
J.D. Goge, Colusa, Colusa county. 
E. Nichols, Cottonwood, Tehama county. 
J. Piper (mwt.), Coulterville, Mariposa Co. 
Tyler & Newby, Dixon, Solano county. 
Joseph Knowles, Duncan's Mills, Sonoma Co. 
Fred Holzhauer, Etna Mills, Siskiyou Co. 
Williams & Kiet, Etna Mills, Siskiyou Co. 
W. H. Winter, Full River, Shasta county. 
Reichman & Reynolds, Ft. Jones, Siskiyou Co. 
CO. M. Jones & Sons, Fresno, Fresno county. 
Rector & Lyndon, Fulton, Sonoma county. 
Cuthbert Burrel, Gilroy, Santa Clara Co. 
J. Chanvet, Glen Ellen, Sonoma county. 
Tyner & Thom, Grangeville, Tulare county. 
G. W. Gridley, Gridley, Butte county. 
A. D. Bayliss, Iayfork, Trinity county. 
John M. Browne, Hollister, San Benito Co. 
F. C. Hall & Co., Ione City, Amador Co. 
Peter Burtnett, Kelsey, Lake county. 
J, Stevens, King’s River, Fresno county. 
Arnold & Scroth, Knight's Landing, Yolo Co, 
Warren Brown, Lafayette, Contra Costa Co. 
Wimer & Sons, Lake City, Modoc county. 
Lemoore Mill Co., Lemoore, Tulure county. 
Brigham & Bro., Linden, San Joaquin Co. 
Aliso Mill Co., Los Angelos, Los Angelos Co, 
Los Gatos Mf’g Co., Los Gatos, Santa Clara. 
John Mather, Lower Luke, Lake county. 
M. K. Langdon, Mattole Valley, Humboldt Co. 
Dadley & Miner, Mattole Valley, Humb’t Co. 
Nelson & Son, Merced Falls, Merced county. 
J. M. Steinberger, Milford, Lassen county, 
Wilkinson & Ross, Millville, Shasta county, 
W. BR. Cooper, Napa City, Napa county. 
W. FF. & A. Laumedster, Niles Station, Ala- 
meda county. 


A. N. Bell, Oak Creek, Inyo county. 

B. E. Hickok, Oakland, Alameda county. 
Samm & Co., Oakland, Alameda county. 
Weston & Welch, East Oukland, Alameda Co. 
A. J. Sanders, Orange, Los Angelos county. 
Max. Rrooks, Oroville, Butte county. 

W. J. Ireland, Pacheco, Contra Costa county. 
Geo, P. MeNear, Petaluma, Sonoma county, 


| A. R. Henry, Portersville, Tulare county. 


Edw. Aldersly, Princeton, Colusa county. 
Wm, Williamson, Rio Vista, Solano county, 
Martin, Kellogg & Co., Rohnerville, Humb’t Co, 
Chas. McCreary & Co., Sacramento. 
Neubourg & Sager, Sacramento. 

Reel & McGraw, Sacramento. 

H. G. Smith & Co., Sacramento. 

J. B, Chiles, St. Helena, Napa county. 
Joseph Mecklenburg, St. Helena, Napa Co. 
Toby & Hudson, Salinas City, Monterey Co. 
Goff & Co., Sau Benito, San Benito Co, 

W. Davis, San Bernardino, 8. Bernardino Co, 
B. I’. Mathews, 8. Bernardino, 8. Ber’dino Co, 
Irwin Burnard, San Buenaventura, Ventura Co, 
I. Lankershein & Co,, San Diego, 8. Diego Co, 
Bray Bros., San Francisco, 

©. Clayton & Co., San Francisco. 

F. D. Conro & Son, San Francisco. 

Horace Davis & Co., San Francisco, 

Deming Palmer & Co,, San Francisco, 
Dohrman & Co., San Fra: oO, 

Eisen Bros., San Francisco. 

Wm. M. Greenwood & Co., San Francisco. 

J. B. Hitchcock (mwt.), San Francisco, 
Lueas, Gesner & Co,, San Francisco, 
Martenstein & Deming, San Francisco, 
Moody & Bro,, San Jose, Santa Clara Co. 

S. Sumner, San L. Obispo, 8. L. Obispo Co, 
Rynerson & Tilley, Santa Barbara, >. Bar'a Co. 
C. Clayton & Co., Sunta Clara, 8. Clara Co, 
Bennett & Hinds, Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz Co, 
J. E. Butler, Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz county, 
James Simpson, Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz Co, 
Blanchard & Bradley, Santa Paula, Vent. Co. 
Baker & Hewitt, Santa Rosa, Sonoma county. 
Nowlun & Stoddard, Santa Rosa, Sonoma Co, 
M., O. Ellis, Sesma, Tehama county, 

Daniel Click, Sheridan, Placer county, 

J. G. Anthony, Smith River, Del Norte Co. 
W. H. Harrison, Snellings, Merced county, 
Chas, Murray, Snellings, Merced county. 
Jaques Chauvet, Sonoma, Sonoma county. 
James Bell, Sonora, Tuolumne county. 
Hampton & Smith, Sonora, Tuolumne Co, 

T. G. Campbell, South Fork, Siskiyou county. 
Starr & Co., South Vallejo, Solano county, 

J. Hatch, Spanish Town, San Mateo county, 
J, Padderson, Springfield, Tuolumne county, 
Springville Mill Co,, Springville, Humb’t Co, 


R. B, Lane, stockton, 

Sperry & Co., Stockton. 

E. P. Hlilborn & Ov., Suisun, Solano county, 
Hall & Snyder, Susanville, Lassen county. 

0. F. dook, Sycamore,- Colusa county. 

W. Baker, Tehichipa, Kern connty. 

Jasper Cleveland, Ukiah, Mendocina Co. 
J.D. Hillman, Ukiah, Mendocino county. 
Wm. Isbell, Ukinh, Mendocino couuty, 
Huntley & Cooks, Valley Ford, Sonoma Co. 
Chas. R. Beale, Visalia, Tulare county. 
Nathan P. Dillion, Visalia, Tulare county. 
Chas. L. Thomas, Wasonville, Santa Cruz Co. 
Wheatland Mill Co.,. Wheatland, Yuba Co. 

E. Ayers, Willits, Mendovino county. 

Morgan & Perkins, Willits, Mendocino Go. 
Farmer & Burkett, Woodbridge, San Joaquin, 
J. M. Rhodes, Woodland, Yolo county. 
Nutting & Forsyth, Yolo, Yolo county. 

F, W. Ellis, Yountville, Napa county. 

Chas. Sehlischt, Yreka, Siskiyou county. 
John Wilkie, Yuba City, Sutter county, 


OREGON. 
J. H. Foster, Albany, Linn county. 
Thomas Montieth, Albany, Linn county. 
Farnham Flour Mill, Ashland, Jackson Co. 
Wagner & Anderson, Ashland, Jackson Co. 
M. B. Cockerline, Aumsville, Marion county. 
Peter Gerkin, Aurora, Marion county. 
Wm. Keil’& Co., Aurora, Marion county. 
D. A. Levine, Canyonville, Douglas county. 
Marks, Siderman & Co., Canyonville, Douglas, 
T. MeKinzie, Central Point, Jackson county, 
R. H. Hazleton, Cottage Grove, Lane county, 
Vaney & Vaughn, Cottage Grove, Lane Co. 
S. G. French, Cove, Union county. 
Geo. Tillotson (mwt.), Dallas, Poll county. 
J. Waymire, Dallas, Polk county. 
Brooks & Humasen, The Dalles, Wasco Co. 
Thos. Standley, Dayton, Yamhill county. 
Drain & Johnson, Drain, Douglas county. 
Patterson, Edris & Co., Eugene City, Lane Co. 
O. Parsons, Forest Grove, Washington, Co. 
Smith & Briggs, Harrisburg, Linn county. 
J. & P. Brugger, Hillsboro, Washington Co. 
J. Milne & Bro., Hillsboro, Washington Co. 
Panther, Bacchus & Co,, Iowa Slough, Coos, 
Caviness & Sterling, Islind City, Union county 
Corbitt & McCleay, Jefferson, Marion county. 
McCollum & Norman, John Day City, Grant. 
J. B. Sifers, Kirbyville, Josephine county. 
J, Chambers & Co,, Kings Valley, Benton Co. 
Elkins & Bro., Lebanon, Linn county. 
W. 8. Moore, Sons & Co., Linkville, Lane Co. 
Christopher Newby, McMinnville, Yamhill Co. 
D. W. Williams, McMinnville, Yamhill county. 
M. B. Hendricks, Milwaukie, Clackamas Co. 
Eagan, Barlow & Co., Monitor Mills, Marion, 
Thos. Reader, Monroe, Benton county, 
Jacob Wenier & Son, Murphy, Josephine Co, 
Hoefer & Zorn, Newellsyille, Marion county. 
Tarter & Welch, North Powder River, Union, 
Enbanks & Beatty, Oakland, Douglas county. 
Eb. Stevens & Son, Oakland, Douglas county. 
Chas. Howard, Oregon City, Clackamas county. 
Jas. D. Miller, Oregon City, Clackamas Co. 
Savier, La Roque & Co., Oregon City, Clacka- 
mis county. 

Snodgross & Miner, Oro Dell, Union county. 
W.S. Beyers & Co., Pendleton, Umatilla Co. 
Jacob 8, Felger, Philomath, Benton county, 
Phillip Allwell, Phoenix, Jackson county, 
Wm. Chambers, Pocahontas, Baker county, 
John N. Bauman, Portland, 
McLeran Bros., Portland, 
Cleaver & Morchead, Prairie City, Graut Co, 
Morrison & Young, Rickreall, Polk county, 
Gates & Jones, Roseburg, Douglas county. 
J. H, Moores, Salem, Marion county. 
Weller & Waldo, Salem, Marion county, 
Irvine & Morri o, Linn county. 
Simmons Bre nedd’s, Linn county, 
D. J. Cooper, Silverton, Marion county, 
Pengra & Pengra, Springfield, Lane county, 
G. G. Smith (mwt.), Springfield, Lane county. 
Whitney & Hobson, Stayton, Marion county, 
Jas. H. Rinehart, Summerville, Union county, 
A. A. Durham, Tualitan, Washington county. 
H. Meyers, Umatilla, Umatilla county, 
G. Wright & Sons, Union, Union county. 
J. D. Gibson, Waterloo, Linn county, 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Thos. Waterbury, Claquato, Lewis county. 
J. C. Davenport, Colfax, Whitman county. 
Lang & Scrumb, Dayton, Columbia county. 
Canody & Bro., Ellensburg, Yakima county, 
A. J, Chapman, Ft. Colville, Stevens county. 
R. H. Douglas, Ft. Colville, Stevens county. 
L, B. Fenwick, Ft. Colville, Stevens county. 
L, W. Meyer, Ft. Colville, Stevens county. 
Geo. W. Miller, Goldendale, Klicetat county. 
W. P. Beeding, Palouse, Whitman county, 
Isaac W. Buzby, Seattle, King county, 
Stetson & Post, Seattle, King county, 
T. M. Chambers, Steilacoom, Pierce county. 
Pineus & Packscher, Steilacoom, Pierce Co, 
Geo. Gelbach, Tumwater, Thurston county, 
Lewis Love, Vancouver, Clark county, 
A. 8. Marble, Vancouver, Clark county, 
Preston, Powell & Co., Waitsburg, Walla Walla, 
H, P. Isaacs, Walla Walla, Walla Walla Co. 
A. McCally & Son, Walla Walla, Walla Walla. 
J, M. Welch & Oo,, Walla Walla, Walla Walla. 
A. D. Barker, Yakima Oity, Yakima county, 


AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE. 


Very little of the annual production of bread- 
stuffs of the United States found its way to 
Huropean markets till 1836-7-8. It was an era 
of protection, when baby industries were fost- 
ered by the agricultural interest in the hope 
that some time in the indefinite future the 
manufacturers of looms, plows and shovels 
would be able to consume the surplus products 
of the tillers of the soil. This forced indus- 
trial prosperity was suddenly checked hy suc- 
cessive failures of craps in 1836 and 1887. 
Blight, mildew, and the fly took the crops of 
almost the entire Atlantic Slope, and for once 
in the history of the United States, Europe 
was resorted to as a granary. There were 
inany firms in New York which had been fac- 
tors of the’corn growers in the State, as well 
as the intermediaries of those further West. 
When the drift of commerce became import 
instead of export these merchants chose to 
store their granaries for a rise instead of dis- 
tributing cargoes as they were received, Un- 
der their manipulations the price of wheat 
sprang froma gold dollar—around which it 
had shifted for 100 years—until it had touched 
the highest point that it has yet reached up to 
this year of grace, namely, $18 a barrel for 
flour, or nearly $4 2 bushel for wheat. Eli 
Hart & Co., and B, & J. Herrick were among 
the heavy grain factors of the city in those 
days, and their warehouses were fairly groan- 
ing under the burden of foreign corn which 
they had imported from England and were 
holding for the rise. It is within the memory 
of members of the Produce Exchange now 
living that New York artisans and laborers 
became restive, held indignation meetings de- 
nouncing the men who were trading upon 
popular famine, and at last organized a mob 
which attacked the warehouses in South, 
West and Front streets, and helped themselves 
to the contents. The violence to person ex- 
tended only to threats of tar and feathers and 
of summury lynching, which the old leather- 
head police, ineflicient as they were, found 
themselves able to suppress. The riot bore 
the good fruit of immediate concession to the 
hunger-stricken mob, and it was found that 
all the hungry could be more than supplied by 
the stores of grain that had been contracted 
for, and there was no more need for riots (un- 
less of proilucers) for a full decade. Wheat 
had a steady ratio to gold during all those 
years. Any variation was-an advance caused 
by spasmodic differences of European con- 
sumption. Strange as it may seem old Ex- 
change men say that those were the days of 
wilder and more speculative speculation than 
any that produce men haye known since the 
day of the Atlantic cables, The only 
tween New York and England was carried by 
the Cunard steamers, which reached port only 
twice a month. Latest advices 
duce men were traded on us eagerly as reverses 
and victories during the war, only that the 
effects of success or reverse lasted a fortnight 
at least in the old times. Europe was the 


among pro- 


in 
market for a surplus that could find no other 
market, and scarcity or plenty there was the 
stock in trade. 

The year 1847 became notable because of 
the failure of the Trish potato crop. That sea- 
son of almost uninterrupted rain opened with 
corn at 50 cents and wheat at 90 cents a 
bushel, Flour was a drug at $4.50. The rise 
of that year was a legacy of 1846, which had 
been almost as wet and disasterous to the Irish 
staple, The speculative rise in the breadstuffs 
continued onward and upward until on July 
2d, 1847, wheat was worth $2.25; corn, $1.10 
and $1.15, and flour $9.50. The docks of 
New York were crowded with ships and the 
money center was crowded with men of money 
from the interior, who had come East to buy 
or sell the grain upon the margins which then 
tor the first time began to enter into American 
speculation. The history of New York houses 
which were prominent in that speculative 
périod is not without instructiveness. Dows, 
Carey & Co., progenitors of the house which 
this day is known by the name of the senior 
of that firm, was saved from bankruptcy by 
the rise in values and established itself on the 
prosperous plane which it has since occupied. 
The bankers of the period finding deposits 
heayy, sought the produce bourse for profitable 
investment, and shipping merchants took 
shares‘as well. Prime, Ward & King, then 
the most considerable bankers of the money 
center, dipped into wheat and lost. Hicks & 
Co.,; also lost a fortune made in shipping in 
trying to sustain a falling market in bread- 
stuffs, 


The trade held the even tenor of its ways 
hereafter until the fall of 1849 and the early 
month of 1860. Suydam, Sage & Co., who 


“HDS 
had been sufferers by the riots of 1837, but 
had recovered their fortunes in the other pros- 
Perous years, felt themselves strong enough to 
try a corner in flour. They bought right and 
left, until their holdings aggregated 400,000 
barrels. They had advanced the price a few 
Points, but good European crops more than 
destroyed any counterbalancing advantage, 
and their venture was disastrous. 

Thereafter speculation was conditional upon 
scarcity in the foreign markets which handled 
America’s surplus. In 1852 the crop of France 
turned out poor, and under the impulse of or- 
ders from English factors prices advanced 
from 5 cents for wheat in the early spring to 
$1.35 in-the following autumn. That, how- 
ever, was a steady rise produced by natural 
causes, and was used as a help to fortune by 
the of New York merchants. 
There was no startling decline in prices until 
the latter part of 1854, when European crops 
regained their The custom 
of dealing in iaiires had become a recognized 
method of speculation, but business men were 
conservative in speculating and managed to 
shift the burden upon their French corre- 
spondents, so that any losses were borne by 
them, even though flour had declined from 
$9.50 # barrel, the highest point that it 
touched between '37 and ’54. The year 1857 
was marked by a decreasing value of cereals 
that was unprecedented up to that time. For 
various reasons bankers’ and money changers 
lost credit and suspended, and the produce 
men were unable to place exchange and so 
shipments of grain and flour were almost at a 
standstill. Even 73 did not produce as uni- 
versal Vankruptcy, inasmuch as there was not 
a house dealing from the Produce Exchange, 
then five yeurs old, that was not found to ask 
for concessions from creditors. 

The first year of the war brought the same 
difficulty as to the placing of exchange. When 
some medium of exchange had been estab- 
lished the prices of grain preserved their ratio 
to gold until some rash capatilists endeavored 
to force a corner in cereals by force of money 
and left their project bankrupt. The specula- 
tive features of the trade have confined them- 
selyes mainly to the depository centers of the 
West since the cables have brought these de- 
pots as near the European markets as New 
York is. Even at the best that capital can do, 
produce men feel easy in the belief that no 


“corner” in Milwaukee, Chicago or Buffalo 
can adyance prices in New York beyond a few 
cents.—N, ¥. World. 


greater part 


irmal standing. 


THE TRANSMUTATION OF METALS. 


A correspondent of the London Daily News 
writes: ‘Large as have been the drafts of 
late upon our scientific credulity, there has 
hardly been one which makes so heavy a de- 
mand upon our powers of faith as is involved 
by the statement that Mr. Norman Lockyer 
has realized the alchemist’s dream, the trans- 
mutation of metals, Strange, incredible as 
this may appear, there is sufficient evidence of 
its results having been effected to make us at 
least suspend our judgment and await the re- 
sults of futther experiment before absolutely 
refusing to believe. What seems certain is as 
follows: On Monday last in the presence of a 
small party of scientific men, Mr, Lockyer, by 
the aid of a powerful yotalic current, volatil- 
ized copper within a glass tube, dissolved the 
deposits formed within the tube in hydrochloric 
acid, and then demonstrated by means of the 
spectroscope, that the solution contained no 
longer copper, but another metal, calcium, the 
base of ordinary lime. The experiment was 
repeated with other metals and with corre- 
sponding results. Nickel was thus changed into 
cobalt, and calcium into strontium. All these 


bodies, as is well known, have ever been re- | 


garded as elementary, that is, as incapable of 
being resolved into any components, or of 
being ghanged one into another, It is on this 
basis that all modern chemistry is founded, 
and should Mr, Lockyer’s discovery bear the 
test of further trial, our entire system of chem- 
istry will require revision, The future possi- 
bilities of the discovery it is difficult to limit, 

“The great object of the old alchemists was, 
of course, to trausmute base metals into gold, 
and so far as our knowledge goes there is no 
more reason why copper should not be changed 
into gold as well as into calcium. The means 
at present employed are obviously such as to 
render the process far more costly than any 
possible result can be worth; but this is 
necessary the case with most scientific dis- 
coveries before they are turned into commer- 
cial facts. I am not, of course, holding out 
any probability that such will ever be the case; 
but an attitude of mere incredulity is by no 
means justifiable in the matter, 


‘‘Mr, Lockyer is one of our best living spec- | 


Kh 
| ing to the harness, 


troscopists, and no man with a reputation stich 
as his would risk the publication of so start- 
ling a fact as he has just announced to the 
scientific world, without the very surest 
grounds, He is known by his friends as some- 
what sanguine, and he does not pretend to be 
an accomplished chemist, but he was support- 
ed on Monday by some of our leading chem- 
ists, all of whom admitted that the its of 
his experiments were inexplicable on any other 
grounds but those admitting of the change of 
one clement into another, unless, indeed, our 
whole system of spectral analysis is to be up- 
set, the other horn of a very awkward dilemma. 
He has already made a communication to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences on the subject, 
and he is about to read a paper before our own 
Royal Society, in which we may hope to learn 
the results of his latest experiments, made | 
since the paper was read at Paris. For this 
full account of his researches we shall look 
with no small interest, for, since a hundred 
years ago, Priestly discovered oxygen und 
founded modern chemistry, there has been, 
there could be, no discovery made which would 
have such an effect on modern science as that 
the so-called elements were no longer to be 
considered elementary.” 


CLEANLINESS OF STABLES. 


An Essential to Hea hy Horses—A Fact Not 
Appreciated, 

We frequently come across remonstrances 
against keeping harness in stables, the reason 
given being that the ammonia prevalent there 
rots the leather and soon destroys the harness. 
Now this is beginning at the wrong end to 
remedy an evil. We may talk and advise 
“year in and year out” about this matter, but 
harness will be kept in the stable in spite of 
all. Where else can the majority of people 
who keep horses hang these trappings? A 
rich man may haye a closet in which the har- 
hess may hang safely from fear of ammonia 
and other dangers; but the average horse 
owner will have his peg behind the beam, be- 
cause he can have no other way of disposing 
of the harness, But the trouble would end if 
the production of 
Enter an ordinary stable at any period, but 
especially in the winter, when every cranny 
through which the wind can come in is care- 
fully stopped, and what an offensive ordor 
offends the nostrils and irritates the eyes! Is 
this odor of ammonia, strongly alkaline and 
iritant, injurious only to the harness ? What 
of the horses, und the tender membranes of 
the eye, the throat and the nasal passages ? 
Do you think they are less sensitive than oak- 
tanned harness leather, well greased and pre- 
served as it is? If the prev- 
alent odors injuriously affect the leather, you 
may be sure the eyes suffer; the throat and 
lungs are irritated, and the nasal passages be- 
come inflamed. Then occurs the frequent 
moon blindness; opthalmi, weeping of the 
eyes, followed by inflammation, white specks, 
clouded cornea, and finally loss of sight; then 
followed coughs, bronchitis, pneumonia, 
heaves, catarrh, nasal gleet; and by and by, 
when the blood has become poisoned by the 
absorption of diseased matter from inflamed 
and suppurated membranes, farcy and glanders 
—dreadful and fatal to man and beast, to re- 
sult, And while we think of saving the har- 
ness and removing it to a purer place, the 
beast wnich is worth a dozen set of it, is left 
to rot from these pungent gases without any 
help. Clean the stables, and the harness may 
hang in them safely; and be sure, if the stable 
is not a fit place for the harness, it is no place 
for the horse. A barrel of plaster can be pro- 
cured for about one dollar. It is worth that | 
as a fertilizer, It is worth ten dollars as ab- 
sorbent of ammonia, and a hundred us health- 
preseryer for the horses, not counting the 
Sprinkle it everywhere | 
and be liberal with it,—Rural New Yorker. 

_———_— _____) 
MILLERS IN THE WEST ARE EXCITED. 


The millers in the great milling States of 
the West are making opposition to farmers, 
binding grain with wire. They claim that 
short and small pieces of the wire get into the | 
stones and bolting cloths, seriously injuring | 
both. The Minnesota millers have passed a | 
resolution that the price of wheat be degraded | 
10 cents per bushel under corresponding grade | 
in purchase of any wheat containing wire. | 
The Wisconsin Millers’ Association, held re- | 
cently at Milwaukee, did not take any active | 
measures against wire binding, though : 


ammonia was prevented. 


By no means. 


saVv- 


subject was discussed. At a late session of 
the Illinois Millers’ Association a resolution 
was presented bythe Secretary to the effect 
that the use of wire bindings is injurious to 
mill machinery, and, therefore, millers, as a 


| among the civil population: 


class, recommend a discontinuance of the wire 
binders in favor of cords or other binders that 
work no injury to the machir ery. ‘ 

The Prairie Farmer, while sarnestly advis- 
ing every wheat-grower not to allow the wire 
to pass through the thresher (a careful super- 
vision of the work will prevent this), says that 
the damage to the grain for millers’ use could 
never under ordinary circumstances amount to 
anything like the price stated by the Minnesota 
millers, and a fair inference is that they have 
prescribed this acute remedy with a view to 
driving wire-binding machinery out of use. 
This they will never do until the twine and 
orher binders are made to work successfully, 
though it may result badly for the millers of 
the State by causing the best grades of wheat 
to be carried out of the State for inilling. 
When labor is searce during harvest, the farm- 
ers will bind with until some 
economical means are provided them. 


wire other 


If the 
great wheat fields of the West should be com. 
pelled to go back to the old system of binding 
by hand, the crop would rot in the fields. The 
journal quoted from recommends millers gen- 
erally, rather than make the onerous diserlm- 
ination of the Minnesota millers in regard to 
wire-bound wheat, to use their inventive facul- 
ties in discovering some means to free the 
wheat from the wire, if it will be cheaper than 
Wearing the stones and the bolting cloths. 
The Iowa Ste Register, commenting on this 
opposition, says the binding wire is smooth, 
soft iron, easily mashed, and cannot po ibly 
do the damage claimed; but that, being un- 
restrained in their toil, now when the farmer 
sees a plan of from the exorbitant 
charge of harvest hands, the millers are moy- 
ing to take the last item of profit in the pro- 
duction of grain.—N. Y, World. 


supe 


The great Napoleon once sat down to his 
breakfast, and, breaking in twoa roll, suw in 
itaroach. Closing it again he lnid it down, 
and sent for the Marshal of the Palace to in- 
quire from whom: the bread for the imperial 
household was procured. Ie learned that a 
“Baker of the Palace” was kept, who drew a 
large salary for himself and a proper number 
of journeymen bakers; that he did not work 
himself, but merely looked over his subor- 
dinates. 

The Emperor ordered him to be called, and 
soon the baker, very greatly ustonished, and 
also very une: 
pearance, 

‘Are you the Baker of the Palace?” said 
the monarch, with a look that bode no good. 

“Tam, sir,” was the answer, 

“What is this, then ¥” continued Napoleon, 
holding up to him the roll, and pointing at the 
roach, 


at the honor, made his ap 


But the baker was a man of wit and pres- 
ence of mind; taking the bread from the hand 
of the Emperor, as if he was short-sighted 
and wanted to look at it closely, he quickly” 
bit off the part that contained his guilt, the 
roach, and swallowed “Tt is a 
raisin, your mi 

The Emperor could not help admiring the 
and contented himself with telling 
him “very well, but never put any r 
my bread agai 


it, saying: 


answer, 


ins into 


TWENTY-FIVE Years’? WAns,—The following 
figures have been carefully compiled by a con- 
1 statistics of the 
virious nations concerned, and inchide, in ad- 
dition to the troops slain, a portion of the 
deaths occasioned by the ravi 


temporary from the ofici 


sof the wars 
(I) Lives lost, 
died of wounds 
750,000; Ttalian 
1), 45,000; war of Schleswig-Holstein, 
both 
between 


1852-77—Killed in battle or 
and disease 
war (18: 
8,000; 
North 


Crimean war, 


American civil 
and South —s00,000; 


war —including 


war 


| Prussia, Austria and Ttaly, in 1866, 45,000; 
| expeditions to Mexico, Cochin China, Moroceo, 


Paraguay, ete., 65,000; Franco-German war of 
1870-71: France, 155,000; Germany, 60,000— 
215,000; Turkish massacres of Christians in 
Bulgaria, Armenia, (1876-77), 25,000. 
Total, 1,948,000. (II,) Cost, 1852-77—Crimean 
war, £340,000,000; 1859, £60,- 
000,000; American civil war; the North, 
£940,000,000; South, £460,000,000—£1,400,- 
000,000; Schleswig-Holstein war, £7,000,000; 
Austrian and Prussian war, 1866, £66,000,000; 
expeditions to Mexico, Morocco, Paraguay, 
ete, (say only), £40,000,000; Franco-Prussian 
war, £500,000,000. Total, £3,813,000,000, 


ete 


Ttalian war of 


A man was boasting that he had an elevator 


in his house. “So he has," chimed ine his 
wifey ‘and keeps it in the cupboard in» 


WINDMILLS. 


Windmills do not seem to have been known 
to the Grecks and Romans. The earliest 
traces of them are found in Holland, and the 
fact that they ure still in use there (many of 
the mills being of large size) combined with 
the known habits of thrift of the Dutch, prove 
that there are strong reasons for their univer- 
sal use there that may be derived from the flat 
conformation of the country. They have been | 
found profitable and safe investments, and so 
they could in the United States as well, but of 
course on a still larger scale. In the construc- 
tion of the windmills of Holland the usual form | 
is a square or round tower of wood, stone or 
brick. Many of such can be seen on Long 
Isiand, where the Dutch originally settled in 
this country. There is one in a good state of 
preservation in Flatbush, King’s county. The } 
main shaft, at or near the top, is inclined at an 
angle of about ten degrees, and carries four 
arms with widening vanes or sai The arms 
are formed concave toward the wind, and the 
sails or slats should be set at an angle to arms 
of seventy-two degrees at the extremity near- 
est to the shaft, and eighty-three degrees at 
the outer circumference, These proportions | 
have by many experiments been found to be 
the velocity of the dif- 
ferent parts of th s in proportion to their 
distance from the , it follows that in order 
to produce the greatest effect, every elemen- | 
tary portion of it ought to have a different | 
angle of weather, diminishing from the center | 
to the extremity of the sail. Smeaton found | 
by a series of experiments that when the sails 
were weathered concave to the wind, and the 
angle of inclination was greater toward the 
circumference, the effect was much better than 
when weathered in the common way. But the 
effect was greatest when the sails were largest | 
at the outer rim, so that the length of the 
latter was equal to one-third of the length of | 
the arm from axis to circumference. 

Tt from Smeaton’s experiments 
that the most efficacious angles at the different 
parts of the sails were as follows: 


Since 
il 


most effective. 


appeared 


Arm of axis to circumference divided imto six equal 
parts, 
1 


Angle with the axis 
Angle of weather. 


From this it will be seen that the surfaces of 
the sails should be helical, or nearly so, while 
in action. 

As the sails are twisted somewhat by the 
action of the wind the surface is more helical 
when in motion than when at rest, In the 
best forms of mills the thin venetian slats, of 
which the sails are composed, are made so as 
to open partly by the increased centrifugal 
force when the mill runs at too high a speed. 
The velocity when unloaded is considerably 
quicker than the wind. ‘Those mills have caps 
bearing the muin shaft, large cogwheels and 
sails, and the cap or dome reyolyes horizon- 
tally by means of friction rollers on an iron 
bed, The cogwheel working into a pinion on 
an upright shaft below gives motion to all the 
machinery. In some cases where slow motion 
only is wanted, the pinion is on the main 
shaft, and works into a large cogwheel. In 
the more modern mills the cap is made to re- 
volve, and the sails to face the wind by a 
wheel opposite the sails, and not unlike a 
screw-propeller with straight vanes, but little 
inclined to the axis of rotation, so that when 
the wind is directly in front the wheel is mo- 
tionless, but revolyes to one side or the other 
as the wind changes, and by a small pinion 
working into a larger cogwheel turns the cap 
so that the sail always faces the wind, 

Horizontal windmills are almost unknown 
in the United States, although several patents 
for them have been obtained, and they are in 
little use to any country save Spain and Persia, 
Their effective force is less than the vertical 
mill, being about one-eighth. It is probable, 
however, that this form of mill could be im- 
proyed if attention were bestowed on it, and 
the sume principles applied in directing the 
wind on the vanes and the exit therefrom as 
has been the mode of applying water to the 
turbine, 

The windmills of Holland are of great im- 
portance to the existence of the dykes and the 
sanitary condition of the land, From the high 
cost of fuel there it is doubtful whether with- 
out them there would not be a most unfay- 
orable revolution in all the business of the 
country, as they are used for « multiplicity of 
purposes. 

The general appearance of the large grain 


| seed with their bread; and as this view of the 


meal rooms, into which the seven or eight 
kinds of flour and feed come from above 
through spouts. The second floor is for bolt- 
ing and separating. The third is the grinding 
room, where there are usually about three 
pairs of five-foot stones. In a strong wind 
all these can be run, but almost the lightest 
breeze is sufficient for one pair. The Dutch 
mode of using a regulator to set the stones 
close together is not to be commended. There 
is a hoisting apparatus by which all the grain 
to be ground is elevated through the trap 
doors to the fourth story, from whence it de- 
scends to the stones. This room contains the 
cleaning machinery, and just above is the pon- 
derous main shaft, which, with a slow grunt- 
ing movement through cogwheel, pinions and 
bevel-wheels, turns all the heavy machinery 
throughout the mill. Some attention to this 
subject has impressed on us the belief that 
an important productive force might be de- 
veloped here by advancing the windmill from 
being little more than an agricultural imple- 
ment until it shall approximate to a machine 


of first-class power. 


THE POPPY AS FOOD. 


BY ALEX. FORSYTH. 


‘“My bane and antidote are all before me.” 
This subject canot be too often insisted on, 
for no one will believe that anything good 
could possibly come out of a poisonous poppy 
head. The milk is a deadly poison if taken in 
large doses, but the seed is a valuable article 
of wholesome food, and besides being used as 
bread, « clear oil may be expressed from it, fit 
for domestic use, much after the fashion that 
we use butter. In reading up some very old 
books, I lately came across this article, and 
the author gave extracts from those before his 
time, to the effect that people mixed poppy 


subject was so very simple and practicable, I 
thought I could do my friends some service by 
getting them first to grow poppy seeds, and then 
get them mixed with bread, as this half meas- 
ure would take away all ideas of cooking the 
article for home use. A frien’, who had lived 
some time in Hindostan, told me of the im- 
mense quantities of poppy seed that changed 
hands in some of the markets there. The 
juice of the husk, or, so to speak, the poppy 
head, is the deadly opium of commerce, but 
the naked seed is wholesome food, and the oil 
when expressed fetches a high price; surely, 
then, a plant of such easy culture and so mar- 
yelously prolific need not be neglected any 
longer. How often has the tale of the grain 
of wheat cast into the earth been told by agri- 
culturists in every age, and yet we see it crop- 
ping up now and then in the form of some 
theory to mend its condition, either toincrease 
the quantity or improve the quality, such as 
by some early variety to catch our best days 
of summer, or some new manure suited to one 
locality, yet indifferent to another; yet it is 
but the grain of wheat after all, the old, old 
story—but nothing is trivial that brings sus- 
tenance to either man or beast. Some plants 


MILLE 


from the weather in harvest time, and this in 
our hilly ground and northern countries is a 
thing of considerable moment. 


‘‘FORGET THEE ?”’ wrote @ young man to 
his girl, ‘forget thee ? When the earth for- 
gets to revolve; when the stars forget to shine ; 
when the rain forgets to fall; when the flowers 
forget to bloom; then, and not till then, will 
I forget thee.” Three months later he was 
courting another girl, with a squint and ten 
thousand pounds.—Figaro. 


ALUM IN FLourn.—A French scientist, M. 
Buchner, has discovered that a single drop of 
alcoholic extract of Campeachy wood, placed 
upon pure flour or bread, will cause a brownish- 
yellow stain. If the flour contains alum, in 
the proportion of 1 per cent or 2 per cent, the 
color will turn toa greyish-blue or violet grey. 
With 1) per cent of alum, the tint is reddish- 
yellow with a border of grey-blue, and small 
blue spots can be discovered by examining it 
with a lens; } per cent of alum is the limit of 
reaction, when the blue border disappears, 
although the small spots are faintly discernable. 


ExrertMents IN Wueat Cuntivation.—Ex- 


periments have been made in Michigan in eul- 
tivating wheat, aud the results are not only 
atisfactory but astonishing. A committee 
was appointed to oversee the experiments and 
make the report. Sixty-eight pounds of seed 
per acre were sown in drills 16 inches apurt, 
and 90 pounds per acre were drilled in the 
usual way. Thatin 16-inch drills was culti- 
vated with a horse wheat hoe once in the fall 
and twice in the spring; the other: of course 
was not cultivated after sowing. The report 
says that the 16-inch lot did not lodge or 
crinkle, while the 8-inch lot did sobadly. The 
average yield was 60} per cent greater in the 
i6-ineh drills than in the 8ineh drills. The 
Agriculturist remarks: ‘* It is as reasonable to 
believe that grain crops should be benefited by 
cultivation as that potatoes, corn, cabbages 
and other crops should be. Woeing wheat in 
Europe is not an uncommon practice, and 
farmers in this country have begun it with 
marked snecess 


Importance oF THE Corn Cror.—The im- 
portance ‘of the couutry’s corn erop is hardly 
understood by the general run of readers, 
since they do not know what a wide basis of 
prosperity it constitutes, It is the basis or an 
annual pork crop, comprising at least 10,000,- 
090 head of hogs ; its consumption as human 
food is very Jarge and increasing in both hem- 
ispheres ; it is more universally fed to, steck of 
all kinds than any other cereal, and is, in a 
word, one of the most valuable of agricultural 
products. The acreage of last year in corn 
reaches 50,369,000, and the yield probably not 
less than 1,500,000,000 bushels, ‘The exporta- 
tion of corn has increased from a little over 
7,000,000 bushels per annum ten years ago to 
nearly 90,000,000 at the present time. Attbis 
rate of increase corn promises to become the 
king of commerce. In this connection it is 


have inherited a bad name and richly deserve 
it, whilst others, meritorious, suffer and keep 
still until their virtues find them out. The 
poppy is a notable example of having both 
these characters—one good, the other bad. It 
is quite beyond the state of the question here 
to say anything either for or against the poppy, 
for it has been a bugbear to nations for the 
last 100 years, on account of the deadly drug 
opium obtained from its husk; but here the 
tune is changed, and the poppy seed comes to 
the front, quite able to justify its introduction 
into agriculture. Over and oyer again have I 
advocated the culture of this rampant annual. 
It suits our climate, as it has plenty of time to 
flower and ripen seed in our Northern sum- 
mers, and grows freely in all soils and situa- 
tions. Its seed is cheap, and it is neyer adul- 
terated, always true to name. It is a plant of 
rapid growth, strong in the stem and branch- 
es, needs no stakes or props. The ripe seed 
has a fine nutty flavor, and is eatable from the 
husk or head, and it needs no miller to grind 
it before using. But this plan of the ancient 
growers, to mix it in the dough with the batch 
of bread, is an easy way to get it introduced 
into the household economy. ‘The prolific 
character of this plant, the Papavasomniferum 
of the botanist, is something almost incredible. 
A good full-sized head, such as we see in 
druggists’ windows, will contain not some 
sixty and some hundredfold, but several thou- 


mills of Holland is as follows: The basement 
is of stone or brick, supporting a tall super- 
structure of wood, capped with the revolving 
hood which carries the main shaft and sails. 
The outside is handsomely thatched with 
straw. In the first story the granary and 


sands, I have counted them to see what an 
acre of ground would take at nine plants to 
every square yard, and find that one plant 
would carry 50,000 perfect seeds, and if this 
yield is to go for nothing scientific farming is 
a failure. Moreover, the seeds are protected 


interesting to know that the production of 
grain of all kinds in the United States is forty 
bushels per capita against only sixteen bushels 
for all Europe. 


Bran As A Fertmizer.—Mr. Kern, of Le- 
high county, Pa., tried bran as a fertilizer for 
potatoes last year, and reported that it in- 
creased the yield one-third. Another experi- 
ment on corn is recorded, where it produced 
marked results, the rows on which the bran 
was used soon being six inches taller than the 
other rows. As seed will not germinate in dry 
bran, it would be well to compost it before 
using it. Mix it with two or three times its 
bulk of rich mould from the woods, sprinkle 
enough manure water on it to make it heat, 
and then shovel it over until thoroughly 
mixed, If this is done two or three weeks 
before using, it will partially decompose it so 
that in contact with the seed it would not in- 
jure it. We read that tobacco growers of the 
Connecticut Valley use bran in large quanti- 
ties, importing it from Iowa and Minnesota 
for this purpose. There is a rich field for ex- 
periment in home-made fertilizers, which 
farmers should work up. There is a fascina- 
tion in the work of conducting these experi- 
ments which pays for the trouble itself, be- 
sides the useful knowledge obtained. ~ 


December 30th, 1878, the contract was let 
for extending the Atchison, Cawker City & 
Denver Railway from Beloit to Cawker City. 
The end of the division will be at Cuwker 
City, and rouud-house and machine shops and 
elevators will be erected. Cuwker City isnow 
the livliest town in the West, and buildings 
are going up like magic, 


ENGLISH ARTIFICIAL CATTLE FOOD. 


Dr. Voelcker, in an interesting paper on the 
Influence of Chemical Discoveries on the Pro- 
gress of English Agriculture, makes the follow- 
ing remarks upon the articles of food used for 
feeding and fattening purposes: 

“Linseed and rape-cake, especially the form- 
er, are largely used for feeding and fattening 
purposes, and, if pure and in good condition, 
no food is considered to equal linseed cake for 
rapidly fattening sheep and oxen. 

“ Earthnut-cake is occasionally sold in En- 
gland to the farmer, but more frequently it is 
bought up by cake-makers, and used for adul 
terating linseed-cake. 

“There are two varieties of cotton-cake 
One is made in England from Egyptian cotton- 
seed, shell and kernel crushed together, and 
the other is principally imported from New 
Orleans. and made in America, from the de 
corticated seed. Decorticated cotton-cake hus 
also been manufactured in Liverpool to a small 
extent the last year or two from the kernels of 
cotton-sced imported from America, Both 
descriptions of cotton-cake are largely used by 
English stock-feeders. Whole seed cotton- 
cake has beén found very useful to store sheep 
and oxen out on grass, at periods of the year 
when they are apt to become affected by scour; 
and it is also given with much adyantage to 
stock fed upon abundance ol succulent food. 
which has a tendency to keep the bowels im 
ton loose a state. In these cases the astringent 
principle contained in the husk of cotton.seed 
acts medicinally as a nevyer-failing corrective 
Decorticated cotton-cake, being made from 
the kernel in which all the nutriment resides, 
is a much mére concentrated food than cake 
made from the whole seed. On an average it 


yields about 40 per cent of nitrogenous mat- - 


ters, and possesses high manuring qualities, 
but it is too rich in nitrogenous compounds to 
suit by itself the health of herblyorous ani- 
mals. It is rather indigestible, and requires 
to be broken up finer than linseed-cake or- 
dinarily is; it should be given to fattening 
stock more sparingly, and mixed with about 
twice its weight of Indian corn or barley meal, 
or meal rich in starch and comparatively poor 
in nitrogenous compounds. 

“Experience further has shown that, wher 
sheep are put on rough poor pasture, on which 
they are obliged to ramble over much ground 
in order to pick up sufficient food, the very 
best means of making the most of the wiry 
herbage, and to keep the sheep in good condi- 
tion, and at the same time to materially im- 
prove the grass land, is to allow them from 
one-half to three-quarters of a pound of de- 
corticated cotton-cake per head per day. In 
that case it is essential, for maintaining them 
in good health, to give the sheep free access 
to water. 

‘‘Cocoanut-cake and palmnut-kernel cake 
and meal are produced at Liverpool and other 
places in England, and are much appreciated 
for their fattening properties. These cakes 
contain from 14 to 15 per cent of albuminous 
compounds, and yariable proportions of oil, 
and are better adapted for fattening stock than 
for young growing animals or store stock. 

“Locust beans in the shape of meal, con- 
taining on an average from 50 to 54 per cent 
of sugar, are much relished by horses, oxen, 
and sheep, and are used in England to a con- 
siderable extent, and with advantage, as ap 
addition to other and less palatable food. Lo- 
cust bean meal is also a favorite addition to 
almost all compound cattle foods, compound 
feeding-cakes, and cattle-spices sold in En- 
gland. 

‘‘Rice-meal, obtained in preparing rice for 
consumption, is rich in starch, the better 
qualities generally containing from 7 to 8 per 
cent of oil, and about the same proportion of 
albuminous substances. It is largely employed 
in England for fattening pigs. 

“Another good fattening grain which is 
seldom seen on the Continent, dari or durra 
grain, the seed of the Andropogon Sorghum, 
is occasionally imported into England, and 
sold at a cheap rate. 

‘Indian corn, foreign beans, oats, and bar- 
ley complete the list of the concentrated foods 
most frequently employed in England for feed- 
ing or fattening purposes.” 

———— 

Maine's once prominent industry, ship 
building, gives employment to a constantly 
decreasing number of persons, not half the 
work that was done in the season just closing 
that was done in the previous year. Indeed, 
only eleven ships were built in the State, and 
of the ninety-six vessels constructed, the aver- 
age tonnage was only 425, or, taking out the- 
ships, less than 300, The prospect is that leas 
ship building will be done in 1879 than in any 
single year in the last thirty. 


Pecullarities in its Normal and Manu- 
factured State. 
An Investigation Under the Microscope—Showing 
the Adulterations and Natural Bvils to 
which It has been Subjected, 


A COMPLETE INVESTIGATION OF THE SUBJECT BY 
ONE OF THE LEADING CHEMISTS 
OF EUROPE. 


Flour in General—Wheat Flour—Rye Flour 
—Barley Meal—Oat Meal—| dian 
Corn—Rice Meal, 


Translated from the German of Dr Herman Klencke | 


expressly for the Unirep Starrs 


( s—euts repro- 
duced by our special engraver from 


original. | 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

Those plants which belong to the botanical 
family of cereals we call grain, or, speaking 
more generally, they belong to the grasses and 
furnish flour in their seed, Of these, Ger- 
many produces especially wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, maize or Indian corn, and consumes rice 
in the granular form ang as meal, As is well 
known, the meal of these plants is obtained 
from the seeds which are ground. According 
to the finer or coarser grinding, the number of 
times it passes through the mill, the bolting, 
and other well-known methods, white and 
gray, fine and coarse kinds of flour are distin- 
guished; but by these terms the real quality 
and nutritiousness is not exactly expressed. 
They are only the characteristics which are of 
importance for the mode of application and 
the technical purposes of the kitchen and the 
bakery, for we shall soon find that the coarser 
and gray flour, when it is unadulterated, is by 
far more nutritious than the finer and whiter 
flour. Grain consists of two kinds of ingre- 
dients, which in a double way give it import- 
ance for nutritious purposes, and at the same 
time its value in commerce, namely, of such 
substances which contain no nitrogen, and 
such as do contain it. This distinction is not 
only of chemical interest, but is also of great 
importance for the value of grain as a nutri- 
ment, since it has been ascertained by physio- 


logical experiments that the process of organic: 


life of animals as well as of men necessarily 
und indispensably requires both kinds of sub- 


stances to sustain it, those which contain nitro- | 


gen us well as those which do not, or the 
albuminates and carbonic hydrates in suitable 
proportion (1: 4 to 5), and that those ingre- 
tlients of all food which do not contain nitro- 
gen merely pass through the organism as fuel, 


sustaining breathing, producing heat, and in | 


the form of carbonic acid and water, that is 
as substances consumed by the oxygen, ure re- 
moved from the organism, while all those in- 
gredients of the food which do contain nitro- 
sen serve for the formation of blood and enter 
the structure of the organism. Those ingre- 
dients which contain the nitrogen are always 
the most valuable and are present in a suitable 


quantity, for which reason it is correct to esti- | 


mate the value of a nutriment according to the 
amount of nitrogen it contains, that is to say 
of that substance which will produce blood. 
We find in grain according to the different 
kinds of it, different proportions of such in- 
gredients as do not contain nitrogen and such 
a8 do; the former present themselves as starch 
meal, cellular substance, the latter as gluten 
and albumen, These substances are located 
ina kernel of grain in such a way that those 
which contain the nitrogen form the more ex- 
ternal layers, For instanceg let us look at a 
perfectly ripe grain of wheat or rye, and we 
shall find that it consists in the first place of a 
husk, which is generally formed by three rows 
of oblong, closely-layered cells, Below this 
there is a second so-called inner seed-shell, 
usually formed by a row of oblong thickly- 
walled cells, the inner cavity of which is only 
very small. Then follows a layer of large, 
dark, strong cells, which contain the gluten; 
‘nd now at length follow the large, six-sided 
cells which form the bulk of the seed, and en- 
close particles of starch besides albumea. By 
Srinding, the harder husk and gluten cells are 
separated from the softer starch-cells. They 
resist the finer disintegration by the mill- 
stones and form the bran. The more the flour 
is freed from its bran, the less of gluten will it 
Contain—that is, of such substances as will 
produce blood; for while the cells of the husk 
contain from about 8 to 4 per cent of gluten, 
the third (gluten-cells Proper) layer contains 
from about 14 to 20 per centof it. Moreover, 
there is a proportion of gluten distributed in 
the starch-cells also, but in comparison to the 
glutinous contents of the separated bran, in 
only a very small quantity. By a very simple 
method the two principal components of grain, 
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To a certain quantity of flour so much water is 
added that the former is thoroughly moistened, 
and a dough can be made of it; this dough is 
kneaded with both hands until it presents a 
uniform, elastic and soft mass; it is then 
placed over some vessel that is covered with a 
hair-sieve, or has a muslin cloth spread over it, 
and is kneaded so long on this filter, while a 
fine jet of water is 
poured over it, 
which, as it were, 
washes out the 
dough, that the wa- 
ter which is filter- 
ing through ceases 
te have a milky col- 
or. On the sieve or 
cloth there willonly 
remain’ a sticky, 
gluish, whitish mass 
which had before 
rendered the dough 
tough. It is the 
gluten. The milky 
water that has heen 
filtering throush is 
allowed to stand tor 
some time; it be- 
comes clear and 
forms a white pulverized sediment which con- 
sists of starch, Good flour must furnish from 
about 8 to 10 per cent of dry gluten and 65 to 
70 per cent of starch by this process. 

= The quality of flour is injured not only by 
the admixture of sand, .fypsum and cawk 
which are fraudulently mixed with it, but also 
by vegetable and animal substances, which 
have either accident- 
ally found their way 
in it or which are the 
result of the decay 
of the grain or flour. 
It is of great import- 
ance to discern 
whether the flour is 
injured by the admix- 
ture of germs of 
fungi, so-called spo- 
}rules, or of other 
| components of dis- 
eased forms of the 
ear of grain, since 
diseased grain is very 
| often ground and 
sold, and then pro- 
|duces poisonous 
| bread, The micro- 
scope most readily discloses such admixtures, 
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outer appearance of the flour, or when diseases 
of the grain are especially frequent and general. 
Among the vegetable admixtures ergot, smut 
and dust are of special importance. 

A fungus called Uredo caries or sitophila, 
(Canker) is developed in the see l-bud of the 
different kinds of wheat; it may already be 
discerned, before the ears emerge from the 
sheath by its bluish 
later lighter grains 
speckled, It grows 
exuberantly in the 
substance of the corn 
with rather large spo- 
rules,which are black, 
globular, and have a 
greasy touch, disa- 
greeable odor, soil the 
mill-stones, and not 
only give the flour 
which is mixed with 
them an unnatural 
color, but they also 
have an injurious ef- 
fect upon the health 
of the consumers. 
Although a good, hon- 
estfarmer should sep- 
arate such diseased 
corn from the healthy 
by sifting, winnowing 
and washing (where- 
by the diseased grain 
will float on the surface of the water) yet there 
area number of dealers who allow it toremain 
and be ground into flour, By the use of the mi- 
croscope one is, enabled to discern and point 
out the sporules of these tungi immediately 
among the particles of starch. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents these sporules magnified 420 times, 
Smut (Uredo segetum) is a parasitic fungus 
whose sporules are smaller, globular, and look 
like soot. On the leaves of the different kinds 


of grate it forms a blackish dust which rubs 


Fig, 3. SURFACE oF 
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FG. 1. sPoRULES oF CAYKER (UREDO CARTES) FOUND 1N 
UNHEALTHY FLOUR, MAGNIFIED 420 TIMES, 


Fig. 2. smur sporunes (UREDO SEGETUM) MAGNI- 
420 TIMES, 


when suspicion has once been aroused by the 


color and it renders the | tube with 10 g. 


A CROSS INCISION OF ERGOT 
(SCLEROTIUM CLAVUS), MAGNIFIED 420 TIMES, 


tium clayus, or also called Secale cornutum, is 
a crooked, sporule-like excrescence, which is 
furrowed lengthwise, from 14-18 min. long, 
which is externally of a purple-black hue, in- 
ternally is white, reddish and pulpous, and 
makes its appearance in wet seasons, especial- 
ly in rye, wheat and cockle, This excrescence 
is a morbid degeneration of the seed-bud, a 
Parasitic deyelop- 
ment of the fungus, 
which suppresses 
the full growth of 
the healthy seed, 
Ergot is found very 
often in flour, and 
when present in con- 
siderable quantity it 
gives rise, when par- 
taken of, to a dan- 
gerous disease, 
which in some years 
and countries be- 
comes epidemic. Tt 
is called raphania, 
Morbus cerealis, af- 
fects the nervous 
system in particu 
lar, and its principal 
symptoms ure con- 
| vulsions, painful itching and paralysis. Avery 
careful separation of the ergot from the grainis 
| of great importance, but still there are some un- 
| conscientious farmers who allow considerable 
quantities of it to remain in the grain. The 
microscope will also disclose the presence of 
an admixture of this kind in flour that seems 
suspicious, for it will discover the peculiar 
cells of sporules, 
which are character. 
istic of ergot among 
the starchy particles. 
Fig. 3 represents the 
surface of 2 cross- 
incision of ergot mag- 
nified 420 times. Ina 
the rows of 


colored 


which are developed 
in them may be seen, 
in } the reddish-col- 
ored parts, in ¢ the 
cells which contain 
oil. These three parts 
are much more mag- 
nified (670 times) in 
order to give a clearer 
idea of their charac. 
of how the ergot when ground 
is distributed in the flour, According to 
| Jacoby ergot can be perceived in flour when 
10g. of the suspiciously-looking flour are 
| treated with 80 g. of boiling alcohol, is then 
| allowed to settle, the liquid poured off, and 
the residuum treated again in exactly the same 
manner; then the residue out of which by the 
above-named process all the greasy substances 
have been taken, is poured out, put into a test- 
of alcohol of 90 deg. and 
shaken therein; then 
when the flour below 
the colorless alcohol 
is settled, from 10-20 
drops of sulphuric 
acid are added, the 
mixture is well shaken 
and then again 
lowed to settle. A 
liquid is then ob. 
tained which will be 
more or less red ac- 
cording to the amount 
of ergot contained in 
the flour, But if the 
liquid remains color- 
less, the flour is pure 
and free from ergot. 
According to Elsner 
und Wettstein, 1 per 
cent, of ergot in flour 
is sufficient to turn it 
red when it is sprin- 
kled with water, 
[7 be continued. ] 


FLOUR MILLING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Special Correspondence United States Miller.) ; 
HARRISBURG, Pa., January 20, 1879.—The 
flour milling interest of Pennsylvania still con- 
tinues to improve in its different departments, 
but there has been no particular aygmentation 
of the flour product since my last latter. Ac- 
cording to the statistics, as gathered from 


| ter, and 


| Official and trustworthy sources, by the UNrreD 


Starrs MILLER correspondent, it is found that 
the wheat crop of this State is on an average 


cells with the sporules | 


al. | 
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GR AIN, the starch and the gluten, may be separated. | shows it magnified 420 times. Ergot, Sclero- | 19,000,000 bushels annually. This vast wheat 


product mostly finds its way into the manu- 
facture of the “staff of life,” and helps to 
| constitute the second largest industry in the 
Keystone State. In Pennsylvania there are 
2,985 flour mills, which are supplied with 
8,019 run of stone. The valuation of the 
annual product of these estabishments is over 
$50,000,000, while employment is furnished in 
| and about them to between 12,000 and 15,000 
industrious and deserving operatives, 
The members of the Pennsylvania State 
Millers’ Association while mingling together 
at the Stevens House, Lancaster, on their 
meeting-day, Tuesday, January 14th, had 
many private discussions outside of the regu- 
lar business of the conference, Tt seemed to 
| be the impression of all that a new era is 
dawning upon the milling industry of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the really enterprising millers of 
the State are preparing to take advantage of 
the anticipated good times that are approach. 
jing. There has for many years existed a pro- 
verbial and strong spirit of old-fogyism in the 
flour milling districts, and muny of the other- 
wise worthy “dusty millers” have allowed 
themselves to be contaminated with its in- 
fluence. There are some things that, after once 
becoming settled upon any class of people, are 
extremely difficult to eradicate, and oné of 
these peculiar things is old-fogyism, This in- 
cubus has been allowed to twine itself around 
the important flour milling industry of Pennsyl- 
| vania, which is centered in what is known as 
the “Pennsylvania Dutch” region of the com- 
monwealth, where a strangely peculiar, super- 
stitious and shrewd and sharp-bargaining 
burghers are large mill owners. 
Unfortunately for the flour manufacturing 
interest the ‘Pennsylvania Dutch” millers, 
| while occupying, and almost entirely monopo- 
| lizing, the very heart of the flour-producing 
| country,—Lancaster, Montgomery, Berks, Le- 
high, Bucks, Northampton, Dauphin, York, 
Franklin, Northumberland, Lebanon, Colum. 
bia and Montour counties,—have always been 
highly instrumental in retarding the growth, 
improvement and prosperity of what, had it 
not been for this checking influence, would 
| have been the foremost industrial interest in 
| this State, Undoubtedly the “Pennsylvania 
| Dutch” ment, while very thoroughly prac- 
| tical, competent, and honest in the manufac- 
| ture of flour, has been an impediment to the 
enterprising, actively-moving and more gu- 
a-head millers, The members of the Pennsyl- 
| vania State Millers’ Association having, at 
last, apparently discovered what may result in 
possible defeat to some of their plans, are en- 
| deavoring to inculcate new and more intel- 
| ligent and promising ideas among the slow- 
| moving, suspicious and too ecomiecal « Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch” millers. To change the opinions 
| of the old-style, stolid and peculiag-thinking 
| grinders of wheat, rye, corn and oats, will be 
«hard matter, indeed. If the millers accom. 
| plish the conyersion of their sturdy, uncul- 
tured ‘Pennsylvania Dutch” brethren to their 
ways of thinking, it will take them a life-time 
to get them to adopt the new processes for 
manufacturing flour, However, the gentlemen 
j who have undertaken the work of civilizing 
the ‘*Pennsylyania Dutch” millers, have the 
heartiest wishes of the UNIrED Sratws MILLER 
| correspondent for their success, ‘There is no 
doubt that a much more powerful State Millers’ 
| Association could be established in Pennsyl- 
yania than the present one,—which is, how- 
ever, very excellent and influential,—could the 
majority of the millers in the districts pre- 
viously enumerated be persuaded to become 
members of the organization. 

The good work of the exportation of Amer- 
ican manufactured flour and mill machinery 


for the manufacture of the ‘staff of life” is 
| still pursued with an activity, and correspond- 
| ing profit, that must, eventually, result in the 
accumulation of fortunes to the parties who 
are engaged in the shipment of the flour and 
machinery, It is understood that a prominent 
| iron-ware-goods manufacturing house of Phil- 
adelphia will, in the spring, construct for 

ection, at Para, South America, an entire 
iron building to be devoted to the business of 
flour manufacturing, The building will be 
and workmen will go to the 


shipped in pie h 
| place of its destination and put it up. This 
novel flour mill will be fully supplied with im- 
proyed machinery, and will have 150 run of 


stone. A practical miller will be sent from 
Philadelphia, by the company who are inter- 
ested in the enterprise, to take charge of the 
establishment after it isin working operation, 
A New York flour mill machinery firm are also 
contemplating the construction of an exten- 
sive flour mill on the line of the new Madeira 
and Manore railtoad, im South America, and it 
is expected that the contract for the material 
and work will be completed within a month or 
Bron all this, it can certainly be con- 
that America is destined to lead in this. 
icular enterprise, which must bring prom 
inence and affluence to the projectors.  T, 
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EVERYBODY READS THIS. 


NEws OF THE worRLyD. 


items Cathered from Correspondents, 
Telegrams and Exchanges. 


Alebama. 
One miller has been elected to the Legisla- 
ture in Alabama. 
Callfornia. 
Theo oil well at Los Angelos is flowing at 
the rate of 100 barrels per day. 


The last day of 1878 was a rainy one through- 
out Ualifornin. The rain-fall in the southern 
portion was heavy. 


Delaware, 


T. R. Smith’s mill at Lincoln, burned. No 


insurance. 
Florida. 


Cedar Keys shipped 840,000 pounds of fish 
last year. 


Ice formed in Jacksonville Jan. 8th, for the 
first time in 30 years, 


fowa. 
Towa Falls is to have another oat meal mill. 


H..Hanchild, grain dealer and _ elevator 
owner at Belle Plaine, has failed, 


A stock desler at Le Mars, recently pur- 
chased 10,000 bushels of corn for 8 cents per 
bushel. 


It is estimated that rats have done a million 
dollars worth of dumage in the State during 
the past year. 

Ailinoin, 

Chas, Alken, a Chicago mill-owner, died re- 

cently, 


Asa Dew was elected President of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade January 6th. 


Receipts of wheat at Chicago for the year 
were 30,000,000 bushels; of flour, 3,120,000 
barrels. 


The Honore block in Chicago was partially 
burned Junnary 4th, It contained the Post- 
office, military headqtarters, railroad and law 
offices, Damage, $100,000 to $150,000, Fully 
insured. 


Asummary of the manufacturers of Chicago 
foots up, in round numbers, 2,617 
ber of workers is 67,504 ; the aggregate wages 
paid is $31,007,000 ; capital employed, $85,- 
782,000, and the value of the product, $227,- 
560,000. 
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Chicago city mills manufactured fast year 
300,000 barrels of flour, The direct exports 
of flony from that market during the year 
were sbont three times as large as in 1877, 
and indications are favorable for a growing 
business, 

Indiana, 

Nordyke & Marmon: Co,, of Indianapolis, 
are shipping burrs, gearing and bolts for a 
model little custom mill to W. A. Adams, of 
Greenville county, South Carolina. 


The following letter to Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., explains itself; ‘Office of Attica Mill 
Co., Attica, Ind.—I inclose N. Y. draft for 
full amonnt of your bill, and accept our thanks 
for favors shown us. Since we replaced the 

purifier with the Smith we are doing 
excellent work. Yours truly, J, ©. Ayles- 
worth, President."’ 


Kansas, 
New flour mill at ‘Topeka soon, 


The State Treasurer at Topeka puid off all 
claims for salaries, December 31st, in gold. 


Verling & Hale, proprietors of Pioneer 
Mills, at Florence, have dissolved partnership. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road has 
reduced its passenger rates to four cents per 
mile, 


Thermometer indicated 18 degrees below 
par during New Year's week in different locali- 
ties in the State. 


Work on the railroad to Cawker City has 
commenced, Cawker City is the livliest town 
in the State just now. A corner lot just sold 
for $1,000. 


Kansas is a growing State. In 1860, says 
the Atchison Champion, she had only 8,600 
inhabitants, and now her population is no less 
than 750,000, with the prospect, in another 
year, of having 1,000,000, In 1860 she raised 
but 194,173 bushels of «wheat; in 1878 she 
raised 32,000,000 bushels, In 1860 Kansas 
raised only 6,150,727 bushels of corn ; in 1878 
she raised over 100,000,000 bushels, and from 
present indications next year's crop will far 
exceed this. 

As an example of the extent to which the 


milling interests have grown in the Stute of | per ton for fuel. From a day’s burning there | 


Kansas this last season, we will state that the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., mill farnishers at 
Indianapolis, Ind., have shipped to the above 
named State complete flouring mills, which 
were erected at Burrton, Wichita, Pawnee 
Rock, Washington, Cawker City, Parsons, 
Lane, De Soto, Abilene and Sun City, making 
ten complete mills, which will add 240,000 
barrels of flour to the annual production, 
Nebraska has improved greatly also in the 
same line ; orders for complete mills being re- 
ceived by Nordyke & Marmon Co., from that 
State, and built at Gibbon, St. Paul, Seely, 
Central City, Clarkesville, Harvard, York, 
Valparaiso, Norfolk, Glen Rock and Roca 
Station, making eleven new mills, all of first- 
class machinery, turning out the best of flour. 
Kentucky. 

Charles Long, of Nicholsyille, recently at- 
tempted to light a fire from a coal oil lamp, 
The lamp exploded, fatally burning Longly 
and one child, and seriously burning another 
child, The house caught five and was entirely 
destroyed. He built the fire though. 

Louisana, 

The yellow fever investigating committee 
have completed their labors at New Orleans 
and have returned to Washington to prepare 
their report, 


At New Orleans a project is under discussion 
for the establishment of a gigantic cotton 
warehouse, capuble of containing 2,000,000 
bules each season, The site hasbeen selected, 
and has a river frontage of nearly half a mile, 
There will be eight presses each with a com- 
pressing capacity of 2,000 bales every 24 hours, 


The New Orleans papers speak of an import- 
ant revolution in sugar making in Louisana, 
the old «system giving way to what is mow 
eulled the central factory system, ‘The former 
plan was for each planter to be his own sugar 
maker ; the new*one is for the planters to take 
their cune to» central sugar factory, leaving 
them to manufacture it into sugar and molas- 
ses. The merits of this system are that it ren- 
ders it unnecessary for every plinter to own a 
large and costly sugar mill; that it enables 
smil! furmers to have a local market for their 
cune erop, and that by concentrating the sugar 
muking for a district into one large establish- 
ment, supplied with improved machinery, it 
insures ® more perfect expression of the jnice 
from the cane, greater economy in the manu- 
facture, and a better quality of sugar, 


Minnesota, 


Archibald mill, at Dundas, is being greatly 
improved, 


A company has been formed to build a flour 
mill at Media, Benton county. 


Red Wing millers want the Legislature to 
change the law relating to grading grain, 


It has been concluded to rebuild the Dun- 
das steam flouring mills larger and better than 
before. 


A stock company has been formed for the 
purpose of building a flouring mill at Minden, 
Benton county. 


The New Ulm steam flour mill uses bran 
for fuel. It will only sell for $5 per ton and 
wood costs $4 per cord. 


The millers of Red Wing are offering 300,- 
000 bushels of Northern Pacific wheat of the 
erop of 1878, to farmers, at cost. 


A Bohemian at Owatonna recently fell off a 
load of bran and broke his neck, He might 
better have fallen on to a load of bran. 


The new mill being built at Mankato by R. 
D. Hubbard & Co., will have 12 run of stone, 
with a capacity of 500 barrels per day of 24 
hours. 

Many mills in Minnesota have stopped doing 
merchant work and confine themselves to cus- 
tom work on account of the poor quality of 
wheat in their section of the country, 

The Rochester Post says it is undecided 
whether Mr, John M. Cole will rebuild his 
mill or not, Including the original purchase 
money, the mill and elevator cost $75,000. 


A company has been formed who will build 
a new grist mill in Benton county during the 
coming year at Minden, ‘The men who have 
this enterprise in hand are Messrs. D, S, 
Burns, J. G. Brennan and Wm. Brennan. 


B. F. Paul purchased at his mill at Hender- 
son, oa January 7th, 3,000 bushels of wheat. 
Over one hundred wagons were at the mill 
during the day. Seven thousand bushels of 


wheat were taken in at the mill in thrée days, 


The Winnebago City Press says: ‘Bran is 
now being used exclusively at the Winnebago 
City mills for fuel, It is worth about $3.50 


| 
| 
| 


is about a bushel-basket-full of clinker re- 
sults.”’ 


The Red Wing Advance gives some business 
statistics, showing a grand total of 190 busi- 
ness houses, companies and corporations, 
giving employment to 1,110 persons, whose 
total sales or business transactions amounted 
to the sum of $9,851,724 during 1878, 


Messrs. Griggs, Johnson & Foster, of St. 
Paul, are about to builda large flouring mill 

Duluth. The location is a fuvorable one; 

10,000 bushels of wheat are now in the Du- 
luth elevators awaiting opening of navigation, 
The total elevidtor capacity is suid to be 360,- 
000 bushels. 


L. F, lodges in his report to the St. Paul 
Chamber of Commerce highly condenins the 
‘little brass kettle’’ used in testing wheat, 
and promises to submit evidence of a start- 
ling nature before a Logislative committee of 
investigation, He contends that it isa great 
swindle on the farmers, 


The proprietors of the new Diamond flour- 
ing mill at at Owatonna, give notice that after 


January Ist they will confine their business |: 


to custom work, it being impossible to make 
from this year’s crop a brand of flour which 
shall successfully compete in outside markets 
with that made from the better grades of 
wheat in the northern parts of the State, 


Strait, of Minnesota, has introduced a bill 
to promote and improve the navigation of the 
Mississippi River, which provides that the sum 
of $150,000 be appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
for the purpose of testing the practicability of 
improving the navigation of the Mississippi 
River at such point of points as he may deem 
best for the interest of the Government, by 
the use of the ‘‘ Adams patent flume ;” pro- 
vided, however, that the patentee. M. I. 
Adams, shall have the full control, supervision 
and management of the luying of said flames. 


Missouri. 


Kansas City is attempting to organize a 
Chamber of Commerce. 


H. Enler’s new 2-run flour mill at De Soto 
has just been completed. 


It is reported that I. M, Cannon & Go., mill- 
owners, of Neosho, have failed. 


St. Louis Beef Canning Factory burned 
Jannary 5th. Loss estimated from $75,000 to 
$100,000. Insured. 


J. R. Hamacher, at Richmond, is putting 
up a new mill which is a model in its way. It 
is three-stories high, including stone basement, 
frame, 32 by 36 feet, three runs of stone, and 
motive power of sterm, ‘There is an addition 
20 by 86 feet for a carding muchine, When 
this mill is fully completed it will be an addi- 
tion to the business interests of Richmond. 


A St. Louis correspondent says: ‘Ourman- 
ufacturing establishments continue active, 
The iron and metal trade remain unchanged, 
with satisfactory results for the year. Ma- 
chinery and hardware dealers do not complain, 
yet at present are quiet—in fact, winter still- 
ness prevails in all trades except in holiday 
goods, We are rich in cotton, grain and pro- 
visions of all kinds, at bed-rock prices. It 
does seem as though a maguificent prosperity 
must rise from our enermous surplus of farm 
products,” 


The Chicago Jownal of Commerce says that 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams has bought lots at 
Kansas City worth $40,000, and will build on 
them a cotton mill and cottages for workmen, 
Items of this kind are valuable, inasmuch as 
they indicate the fact that Kansas City is a 
growing and prosperous place, and a new in- 
dustry of the kind contemplated will add to 
her importance, That mills of this kind will 
pay well in that locality there can be no doubt. 
Kansas City can obtain her cotton by river 
from the South, and by rail from Texas, at 
reasonable freight rates, and the distribution 
of manufactured goods will extend to all 
points directly tributary to her. Wherever 
cotton mills have been erected in the South or 
West, they have flourished and proved a source 
of wealth to their proprietors, 


Massachuesetts. © 
Goy. Talbot inaugurated January Ist. Total 
debt of the State, $33,020,404, all funded, 


The Knowles Steam Pump Works, of War- 
rep, have a large contract with Salt Lake 
City parties to furnish two huge pumps for 
emptying silver mines. One pump is to have, 
a forty-four inch steam cylinder and a pump- 
ing capacity of 3,000,000 of gallons daily, 
while the second will be larger yet, As the 
‘first machine must be ready in six 
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extra machinists are to be hired and the shops 
run day and night, 


Maine. 

Some 2,500,000 bushels of grain passed 
through the Portland elevator during the past 
year. Of this amount 900,000 were wheat, 
950,000 corn, 350,000 peas, 200,000 barley, 
and 100,000 oats. 

Michigan, 


Samuel Shattuck of Shattucksville, has sold 
his mill. 


Jolin Soners, of Hillsdale, has sold his mill 
to D. B. Kingon. 


Price & Carroll, millers, at Monroe, haye 
dissolved partnership. 


Chas, Smith, whose saw mill at Davison was 
recently burned, is now rebuilding it. 


G. E. Dunbar & Co,, mill-owners, at Kal- 
amazoo and Comstock, have been burned out. 


One hundred and forty barrels of flour were 


recently shipped from Constantine direct to 
France, 


New York, 


Humphrey & Fraley, millers, of Mt. Morris, 
are reported to have fuiled. 


Peter Fonda, of Humphreysville, has sold 
his mill to John M. Felts, 


D. T. Wyman has bought out and is run- 
ning the grist mill at Crown Point, formerly 
run by D. Wyman. 


The Buffulo Commercial prints its annual: 
statement of the lake trade of that city, show- 
ing that the receipts of flour have been heavy, 
reaching nearly 1,000,000 barrels, but that 
they were not so lurge as in several preceding 
seasoas., ‘The urrivals of grain, however, were 
fur ahead of anything on record. Last year's 
totals reach 83,547,233 bushels, or nearly 11,- 
000,000 bushels in excess of the best previous 
year. The lumber trade also shows a marked 
improvement over the two previous years, the 
aggregate receipts being 175,820,899 feet, to 
139,781,000 in 1877, and 114,582,000 in 1876, 
Bat, outside of grain and lumber, the down 
lake movement shows a general decline, which 
accounts for the low rates of freights that pre- 
vailed Just season, * 


Nebraska, 

The Buzile flour mills, at Buzile, are turning 
out first-class work. Additional machinery is 
being put in, The capacity will be 100 barrels 
of patent flour per day, 

North Carolina. 

North Carolina has in two years increased 
the number of her live stock 800,000, and 
their value $4,500,000, 


Arrangements have already commenced for 
a grand agricultural and mechanical fair at 
Wadesboro, in November, 1879, We are glad 
to notice such enterprises in the South. 


Obio. 

S. Hughes & Co.'s flour mill, at Hamilton, 
burned January 4th. Loss, $18,000. Insur- 
ance covers loss, 

Levi Runkle’s distilling and flouring mill, 
at St. Paris, burned January 3d. Loss, 
$17,000. Insurance, $13,000, 


The Buckeye Engine Company, of Salem, 
have now in course of construction one pair 
of 24x 36 engines which they are building for 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Company of 
Lowell, Mass., which will receive much atten- 
tion, as they are to be connected direct to the 
line shaft and are to run at 160 revolutions, 
dispensing with all belts and gears. Each 
cylinder is to develop 500-horse power. 


Pennsylvania, 


On January 4th 700 coal miners near Potts- 
ville struck for higher wages. 


Philadalphia boasts that she exported 27,- 
000,000 bushels of grain during 1878, 


Philadelphia is to have a line of Duteh 
steamers to Mediterranean and Baltic ports, 
the vessels belonging to the Royal Netherland 
Steamship Company. The pioneer steamers 
will be the ‘*Stad Amsterdam” and *Stad 
Haarlem.” 


The Wingohoching steam flour mills, at 
Wingohoching Station, are doing an excellent 
business, These mills are among the oldest 
and most celebrated in Pennsylvania, and the 
owners are well deserving of the good patron- 
age received. ' 

The rapid inerease in the tradé of Phila- 
delphia may be inferred from the fact that in 
1878 were received here 970,781 barrels of 
flour, against 740,330 barrels lest year, an in- 
crease of 230,415 barrels, Our receipts of © 
corn were 20,261,675 bushels, against 13,926,- - 


| 800 bushels in 1877, the increase this y 
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being 6,335,375 bushels. Our receipts of wheat 
were 4,485,000 bushels, against 4,107,400 
* bushels last year; increase, 378,600 bushels, 
‘The receipts of oats were 4,484,000 bushels, 
against 2,505,300 bushels last year; increase 
1,879,700 bushels. ‘The receipts of barley in- 
creased from 962,400 bushels in 1877, to 1,346,- 
200 busheis in 1878. Of petrolenm 1,900,310 
barrels wore received, against 1,102,928 barrels 
last year; increase, 797,482 barrels. We ex- 
ported (in round figures), 75,400,005 gallons 
of petroleum, against 49,167,000 gallons in 
1877.—The Press. 
South Carolina, 

he Union Cotton Press warehouse with | 
wontents. at Charleston, burned January Ist, | 
Loss, $575,000. 


Jas. Scott, of Greenville county, is building 
a oustom mill of medium capacity, the burrs, | 
machinery and bolts having been ordered of 
Nordyke & Murmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Texas, 

‘The San Marcos (Texas) Free Press says: 
“Major Nance’s new mill and gin is run bya 
Bookwalter engine, and is very complete. It 
is three-stories high, and cost altogether be- 
tween $25,000 and $30,000. Major Nance 
himself has some 10,000 bushels of wheat 
stored in it, and various other parties have 
also large quantities, yet there is room for 
more. ‘The mill is runon what is called the 
new process, by which the yield is increased 
and the flour made livelier, stronger and 
whiter.” 


The Star flour mills, now being erected in 
Galveston, will be of four stories, containing 
five runs of stone now, and four more to be 
put in by and by, making nine in all, with one 
pair of steel rollers. The engine will be 125- 
horse power, The upright of the structure 
will be heavy frame, weatherboarded, and then 
covered with corrugated iron, and all sur- 
mounted by a fire-proof slate roof. The en- 
tire building is to be completed, and the ma- 
chinery in it and running, on or about the last 
of February. 

Wisconsin, 

M. Graham, of Oil City, is going out of the 

nilling business, 


Counterfeit silver quarters are plenty in La 
Orosse and vicinity. | 


Geo. Bruce, of Milwaukee, has bought the | 
Johnson mill at Omro. 


Messrs, Mayers, Paepke & Oo, have just 
started their new saw mill at Neenah. 


Vraren & Starwell’s saw mill, at Green Bay, | 
burned January 5th.  Loss,, $6,000. Insur- 
ance, $3,000. , 


Anson Eldred & Son, proprietors of the saw | 
mills at Oconto and Little Suamico, are talk- 


ing of moving their mills to Fort Howard. | 


At Hiner’sfoundry in Fond du Lae, recently, 
a young man named Bissex got his arm caught 
in a belt while slipping it on, and was thrown 
down and his arm broken. 

‘The Waupaca merchant flouring mills com- 
plain that the little custom mills in the neigh- 
borhood capture most of the wheat in the 
vicinity, by making extra offers to the farmers, 


Sheboygan county shipped 5,827,476 pounds 
of cheese during the year of 1878, of which 
2,000,000 was shipped directly to Liverpool. 
8. H. Conwer, of Sheboygan, is the leading 
shipper, 


The Eclipse Windmill Company, of Beloit, 
have recently shipped five mills to Cuba, and 
are now making a number on an order from 
France—as a result of their display at the 
Paris Exposition. 


Milwaukee items. 
Madam Elizabeth Puliva Schilz died Jan- 
uary lst, aged 104 years. 


The best St. Louis winter wheat flour is 
being sold extensively by some grocers in this 
city for $5.75 per barrel. Many say they pre- 
fer it to the best patent. 


‘The Milwaukee brewers and ice houses have 
been laying in an immense stock of ice of ex- 
cellent quality. Most of these institutions 
this year have been supplied with » patent ice 
elevating machine, which greatly facilitates 


the work, The horse and pulley have been 
exchanged for steam power and elevating ma- 
chinery. 


Voechting, Shape & Co., sole bottlers of 
Sehlitz celebrated lager beer, have built up so 
largo a business that they have found it neces- 
sary to move intomore commodious quarters 
‘on the corner of Second and Galena streets. 
They ship beer not only to all the States and 
‘Territories and Canada, hut very extensively 
to Central and South America, the West 
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Indies, Australia, and even to the Vaterland 
itself. Among their customers for this cele- 
brated beverage they have a few hundred of 
‘fye jolly millers” in different parts of the 
country. The baker, brewer and miller have 
always been good friends. 


Canada. 

Marlmens’ saw mill and factory at St. Roch, 
Quebeo, burned January 5th, The watchman 
was sufficated by the smoke. 

Mexico. 

A barrel of flour which costs $6 in New 
York City before it can reach the City of 
Mexico is subjected to charges amounting tu 
$23.03, so that in order to cover cost it must 
sell for $29.03, 

Foreign, 
25,724,404 inhabitants, 


25,72 


Prussia has 


The plague has broken out in Astrachan. 


Juan Moncasi 
Spain, Jan. 4th. 
the King. 


was executed at Madrid, 
He attempted to assussinate 


R. Hudson & Co., seed crushers, of London, 


have failed, with liabilities amounting to | 


£105,000, 


At the census taken last September, the city 
of Tokio, Jaj. ., was found to contain 1,036,- 
771 inhabitants und 276,961 houses, 


Steam plowing has been successfully intro- 
duced into Algeria. It is said to have in- 
creased the wheat yield 50 per cent. 


The price of wheat is so low in England 
that an agricultural paper advises farmers to 
feed it (wetted and allowed to ferment) to 
stock. 


There were $300,000,000 worth of quick- 
silver taken from the mine at Almaden, Spain, 
since the year 1564, being an average of »bout 
a million dollars per year since it was opened. 


The Grand Duchess of Iesse-Darmstadt, | 


Princess Alice of England, died at Darmstadt 
at 7:30 a. m., Dec. 14ph, of diphtheria. The 
Court generally will be in mourning for twelve 
weeks, 


A Magasaki (Japan) paper tells us that | 


wheat grown in that country from American 
seed is magnificent, averaging a far finer yield 


than the same wheat at home, or the Japanese | 


wheat grown from native seed. 


The Cornish bank at Truro, Cornwall, sus- 
pended January 4th. ‘The bank 
authorized issue of £49,000, 
£5,000,000. ‘The Cornish traders will suffer 
greatly. Many failures will be caused, Work 
in the mines has or will be suspended. and the 
outlook is gloomy. 


had an 
Deposits about 


A remarkably large specimen of French 
burr mill-stone wis exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
hibition. It was from the Fontaine quarry, 
and was made from a single block measuring 
five feet in diameter and twenty-five inches 
thick, It has been purchased by a Birming- 
ham, Wngland, miller. 


The Hungarians are greatly alarmed at 
American competition in breadstuffs ; they see 
that America can supply the English market 
with all the grain required at rates which 
would leave them but little profit, netwith- 
standing the high reputation of Pesth flour; 
the occupation of Bosnia has had a depressing 
effect upon trade, 


The United States Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, Mr, Schenck, announced to the Wash- 
ington authorities, recently, the arrival of 
the first cargo of wheat that ever was imported 
to that place from America, The cargo con- 
sisted of 72.000 bushels of Minnesota wheat, 
was carried in an English steamer, and the 
freight cost $18,000, ‘There was great excite- 
ment at the place, and the grain was pro- 
nounced equal in quality to any ever received 
in that market, The Consul reports that one 
firm at once engaged three English steamers 
to bring three cargoes of American wheat to 
Barcelona, and it was thought that about 
thirty-five cargoes would arrive during the 
season, all in English steamers, 


FROM BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 


|Special Correspondence United States Miller.) 

BupAPEst, Hungary, Jan, 15th.—In addition 
to or rather as rectification of the two articles 
about milling in Budapest, and especially 
about roller mills, contained in the last two 
monthly editions of the Unrrep Starrs MIL- 
LER, I beg to give you the following statistics 
concerning the present state of milling with 
rollers in Budapest. 

The most experienced millers of the Capital 
of Hungary have easily availed themselves of 
the eminent services the roller mills would 
render to them and have introduced them the 


ee 


first time in Europe, on the largest scale in 
their renowned high grinding system. In this 
way high grinding on stones is quite sup- 
planted by grinding on rollers, and this to the 


their customers. 

By this time the application of mill-stones 
is here confined to finishing off soft middlings, 
whilst all other intermediate operations, the 
consecutive crushing of grain ‘as well as the 
grinding and finishing of pure semolina being 
done entirely by roller mills. 


In ten of the most prominent mills at Buda- 
pest, 505 roller mills from Ganz & Co. are 
now working (in Ofenpest mill alone 149, Con- 
cordia mill 78, and so on), the excellent and 
finished make of the machines as well as the 
indestructibility of their famous chilled cast- 
to all other kinds of roller mills, and has 
favored their introduction into the most im- 
portant mills of the world. The ‘ Pester 
Walz Muehle” at Budapest, the oldest and one 
of the largest flour mills in Mungary, a de- 
scription of which you gaye in your October 


| number and mentioned also in your November 
number, delivered the following testimonial, 


which seems interesting enough to be inserted 
here; 


“Budapest, July 16th, 1877.—Messrs, Ganz 
& Co., Budapest—Gentlemen; The most sat- 
isfactory results which, on testing the differ. 
ent crushing (wheat-breaking) machines, we 
obtained from your fluted rollers induced us 
to adopt your system and, in consequence, we 
already provided our mill with a great number 
of your breaking-rollers. In consideration of 
the experience derived from use of these 
rollers we beg to point out as particular ad. 
vantages of your wheat-breaking system that 
extremely little crushed flour is produced, pro- 
yided the rollers are used as directed; that 
your rollers most satisfactorily do detach the 


| semolina from the bran, and thoroughly separ- 


ate the germ particles; finally, that they areoft 
of an astonishing durability, and that it re- 
quires no skilled luborer to manage them, 
Moreover it must be stated that your system 
snits perfectly well any process of breaking 
wheat. It affords us so much more pleasure 


Je 
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great benefit of the mill-owners as well as of | 


| iron rollers haying proved them to be superior | 


| of W. Kidder were burned last evening. 


to give you the above account, as we are in- 

clined to think that by the construction of 

these rollers you have achieved an essential 

progress in the millingindustry, Yours truly, 

PESTER WALZMUEILL-GESELLSCHAF! 
Riedle, m. p. Burchart, m, p.” 

Believe me, gentlemen, with service at your 

command, to be yours truly, 

Pror. M. GrueNBAUM, 


FIRES AND CASUALTIES 


Irvine mill at St. Paul burned January 23d. 
Loss about $10,000. 


J. Westley & Sons mill at Blisworth, En- 
gland, burned January 2d. Loss, $15,000. 

December 31st, 1874, Charles Smith’s saw 
and grist -mill, at Flint, Mich., valued at $12, 
000, was destroyed by fire. 
$3,000 


Tt was insured for 
The fire was suid to be incendiary, 
News is just 
received here of the burning on Wednesday of 
the Keithfield mills, on Black River, 
Georgetown county. Total loss, $36,000, The 
mills were owned by Robert Adger, of Charles- 
ton, and insured for $10,000, 


CHARLESTON, 8, C., Jan. 17th. 


rice 


Friday morning the large grist mills three 
and a half miles south of Stevens Point were 
destroyed by fire, also 1 dwelling and cooper 
shop with about 1,000 bushels of grain, Loss, 
$10,000; $5,000. The farmers 
lose about 500 bushels of grain which was to 


insurance, 


be ground, 


GENESER, TH., Jan. 21st.—The flouring mills 
The 
caught in the debris around the corn 
sheller, at 6 o’clock, and by 8 o'clock the walls 
had fallen in. These mills were among the 
finest inthe State, costing originally $37,000, 
and had a capacity for 200 barrels of flour per 
day. They had been running at full capacity 
for some time, and the shipments of flour for 
1878 «mounted to 25,000 barrels. There was 
$12,000 insurance on the building and stock, 
of which amount $4,000 worth was burned 
The property was fully insured. Oyer twenty 
men sre thrown out of employment, 


fire 
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PERFECTION ATTAINED AT LAST! 


Will ship to responsible parties on trial and 
warranted to give 


ENTIRE SAT 


N DUSTER. 


Pat. Aug. 14, 1877. 


SFACTION OR NO PAY, 
A CHALLENGE! 


As all manufacturers of Bran Dusters claim 
their machines to be the best, we will agree to 
pay for any machine made in the world that 
{will compete with ours, and be adjudged superior 
y competent judges, provided any other party 
ill do the same with us. 


Send for circular to 


‘STEPHEN HUGHES & CO., 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


aa 
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MILLS & TEMPLE, Dayton, Onto 


The American Turbine Water Wheel, 


BEST QUALITY FRENCH BURR MILLSTONES, 
Ohilied Irom or Porcelain Rolls for Crushing Wheat er Middlings, 
Fleur and Paper Mill Mac 


AND GENERAL MILL FURNISHINGS. 
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GATE \ ater Wheel ever k own, 
Catalogue sent free on ap- 


Situations Wanted, etc. |For Sale or Exchange.|For Sale 


Millers, Engineers, Mechanica, ete., wanting situa- 
tions, or mill-owners or manufacturers wanting em- 
ployes, can have their cards inserted under this head 
for 50 cents per insertion, cash with order, 
aoe 

WANTED—A miller with $1,500 capital to take an 
intorestin New Process water mill. Write at once for 


articulurs to 5. & C., care United States Miller, Milwau- 
eo, Wis. deo 


WAN ¢ & —Ly the first of January, | 
in a good Merchant or Custom Mill. Satis 
anteed or no pay, Ad 


asituation 
Con guar 
8 J.B. Woob, 

Janerville, Chester, Co., Pa, 


A situation by ® young man that can 

x of xrain, dress the corn burr. and who is 

a good hand with horses and will work cheap. Address 
Jan* J, ELLIS, Karivilley LL. 

——————— 

WANTED—A miller who is capable of running a 

Merchant and Custom Mill. Must be n good stone 

dresser and able to grade flour. Apply, stating terms and 

wiying reference, to K. F. SOADY, 

jan* Columbus, Miss. 


WANTED — A first-class custom miller, ono who has 
made gritt grinding a success, and can come recom- 
mended agsucu. ‘To the right man a steady situation 
either on wages or shares will be given, Address 

jan* F, DICKSON, Whiteland, Ind, 


Yo operate # mill on shares, Young 
sure of age, energetic, of steady habits, with 
best of reference from present omployers. Indiana or 
Ohio proterred. Address B.C, MILLER 
jan 280 N, Mississippi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ern bid EN RU 
WANT =Miller—One who thoroughly under= 
stands the German system of High Milling and the New 
Process American Milling. Addrexs if convenient in 
the German language. FRED AMEND, 
jan* Abbey ville, Medina, Ohio. 
A 
WAN TEMA situation by a Practical 
burr dresser who understands both old and } 
dressing and balancing burrs a speciality, Any firm in 
neod of a miller will do well to address H. M., Box 139, 
Storm Lake, Buena Vesta Co., Lowa, stating terms. 
Jane 
a 
WANT 
the trade 
actas Chief K 
tablishment. 
Best of references given. Address J. SUK 
jan* O. box 491, Keokuk, Lee Co., Towa. 


A situation as engineer in a large or 
Have had 22 years’ experience running high- 
pressure engines of different. kinds, und 6 yours opers 
Jorlis gines. Can give best of references as to ab’ 
and charact Can go any time. Address 

dec3t J STRAIT, Box 1109, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
———_———————— 

WAN'T. D—A situation as helper or second miler 
by & young m 


emall mill 


temperate hul 
ete. — Correspondence 
OCOTHRAN, care of DB. 


=A situation by a thoroughly 4 
1). First-class St. Louis 
for leaving p 
T have been working for the part si 
r ADOLPH BRENNER, 
jan* 1913 Jackson St., St Louis, Mo. 
ne aE dt 
WANVHEB—A situation in a custom or merchant 
mill, f¢ sonitble wiges, by a miller who has had long 
Ox n the business. Can run a milland take 
charge of it, Can come immediately, anu will guaran- 
tee to give satistuction. Address J, WhIss, 
jun* Princeton, Wis, 


siiuation, 
rs. Ad? 


R Asisuation in a Mere 
Mill by a practical miller and stone dre: 
ly understands the new process in both 
wheat. ood references furnished, State terms und 
capacity. Address J.M BELL, 
Jan? Pittsburgh, Lowa. 
a ee 
WAN CED —A situation by one who has hud a lite- 
long experien: n operating and s rintending mills, 
Can come immediately and furnish the best of references 
if required, red. Steady employ- 
one need apply, Address 
G, Ewing, Franklin Co., IIL. 


antor Exchange 
er who thorough- 
spring and tall 


sy u young man wishing to make him- 
nd 
es, Cin 
stom work. Will cone 
job. Any one owning a 
mill, and not a mils will do well to address 
febzt W. LE, Racine, Wis, 
eee 
_ WANWED-A situation by « miller of long expe- 
rience in milling in both Germany and America. Has 
filled responsible positions in several nown mills 
in this country, Will guarantee satisfaction, Is mar- 
ried, of steady habius, and can f 1 reference ag to 
ability and character, Addy 
J, M. B., care United States Miller, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
——— 
WA D—A situation in a Merchant or Custom 
Mill by a young miller of fifteen yrurs’ experience, I 
am a good stone dresser, and understand the New Pro- 
cons. Have worked in some of the best milly in Michi 
aad Olio, Would take position of second. miller: 
Would preter to go to the northern purt of Ohio, or te 
Manitoba, Address M. J,, Box 349, 
jan* Springtield, Ohio. 


WAN 
tent to tak 


On most any tern 


situation by a miller who is compe- 
ofa first-class Merchant Mill, Have 
i) nce in the business, and 
ass city and country 
its Wellas old. A 
Address 


erstand New Proc 
situation in the Westorn States pr 
‘THOS, GL LWY, 
jan* vorner Ferry and Main Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 
——— 
WANPHD—A situation in a Merchant Mill bya 
young married man, Who ix sober and industrious, A 
peeaticl miller and good stone dresser, Understands 
oth old und New Process. Good reference given if re- 
quired, A perinanent situation desired if satisfactory 
to all parties, and good work guaranteed. Address 
jan* 8. fl. BLACK BURN, Box 275, Pittsfield, I, 
————— 
WAN’ iA situation by a miller of twenty years’ 
experince in both Custom and Merchant Mills, Aman 
American, temperate and held my last situation el 
yours, Alv # good stone dresser and hav 
recommendations. Would prefer a country mill, 
on salary or shares, Can come at once, Addross 
jan’ JL. B., Box U4, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A situation by a first-class smiller and 
o dresser who understands the old and New Process 
of milling, Have been in the business fourteen years, 
and have worked in Merchant and Custom Mills, “Ama 
married man, th ty-lour of Age strictly lomperate, hon- 
est and not atr of work, Parties about to make a 
ehange will do well to correspond with me at once, stat- 
ing terms, deseribing mill, ete. Address 
jan* = WM. POWELL, Lyndon, Whiteside Co,, Ill, 
Ee 
WANTED—An experionced miller and salesman 
desires situation with some large milling and grain 
shipping firm as miller or sulesimun, 1 have had sixtoom 
ears’ experience in this business, and now command w 
large cash trade in flour, wheat, corn, oats and mill feed, 
Can influence # trade of trom two to three cars per day 
in these articles at market prices, For honesty and 
gbility the bust of reterence will be given, As a iniller, 
“Thave Ohid and Pennsylvania references. Address 
MERCHANT MILLER, 
Chester, Delaware Vo., P: 


y ; food custom and merchant mill 
three stories high, buift of stone, with three run of 
burrs; good water power, close to railroad. Also two 
dwelling houses and all necessary outer buildings, all 
covered with slate, The mill has all been rebuilt, with 
middlings purifier and all necessary machinery. ‘The 
is now running day and night. Good grain country. 
ye property las splendid home | snd business, pee wi 
very cheap. For particulars or address 

EG: OTLB 


. , feb* Raubsville, Northampton Co,, Pa. 
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Advertisements under th 


head $2 per insertion, 
cash with order, 


or Exchange. 


Advertisements under this head $2 per inaertion, 
cash with order. : 


— 


FOR SALE—The Paris City Mills, with a good cus- 
tom trade. For particulars, eall on or address 
jan* BOWEN, LAUGHLIN & CO., Paris, II. 


FOR SALH—Cheap—A two-run merchant mill i 
goud wheat country, on the Illinois Central R. R. 
particulars, addréss W, GILBREATH, 

feb* Elkville, Jackson Co,, Ill. 


M LING BP. MNT—To be sold cheap—A fourth 

share in-a valuable Patent in Flour Mill Machinery. 

‘Thirty percent guaranteed. Address PATENTER, 
jan 89 Dryden Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, Eng. 


FOR SALH—A modern two-run steam millin West- 
ern Towa, on the jine of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacifie R. k. New mill with all improvements. Apply 
to. Rk, J. CORY, 

jnn* Council, Bluffs Lowa. 


FO SALE—A steam custom and merchant mill, 
with three run of 3% foot stone. In good running orde 
and has a good trade, Will be sold choap, For partie 
lars, address WM, CROZER, 

Jjan® Elizabethtown, Hardin county, Ill, 


FOR SAUHK—A Steam Grist Mill, two run of stone 
and all other necessary machinery in good order. Ger- 
man neighborhood, Or £ will sell_a half interest to a 
Practical Miller. Address JOHN SPINDLER, 

jan* P.O. box 21, Woodland, Barry Co., Mich. 


® SAL®—Two-run Steam Grist Mill, at, North 
Montgomery county, Ind., on L. 0. & G. W. R. R. 
Il cheap for cash, or trade for land, Call on or 
J. H. ARMANTROUT & CO., 
North Union, Ind. 


VOR SALE—A whole or a half interest in a good 
three-run steam mill in a good wheat country. Mill 
doing a good business. Half will be sold very cheap. 
Address ROGERS & RAMBACK, 

hd West Liberty, Lowa, 


FO SALK—A mill site for a first-class water- 
power, 50 ro 's from the lake shore, on Pike River, three 
miles from Bayfield, Wis. The water-power will do the 
work of a 50-horse power engine, Address for further 
information BK. PIKE, Bayfield, Wis. jan® 
— 

FOR SALK—A good saw and grist mill, driven be 
20-foot overshot wheel and abundant water-power, wit 
100 acres of choice land ¥ of a mile from Brevard, 
Transylvania county, N. Price, $5,600, Address 

jan* DAWSON & CO., Charlotte, N.C. 


team power saw. mill for sale chean, 
te Mill is in good location, and 
ng w good business, Satisfactory reasons will be 
given for selling. Calton, oraddress 
. SMITH & TUCKER, 
feb 


Cawker City, Kan. 
FOR SALE—A Steam Grist Mill, with tworun of 
stone, a Steam Saw Mill, two Houses, B: Shop, and 3 
acres of Land. on Lake Shore Kailroad,. i from 
Buffalo, N.Y. Will be sold at a low price to close an 
estate, Address SELLEW & POPPLE, 
jan* Dunkirk, N.Y, 
——— 
sv aN @LM—Water Mill Wanted to rent bya first- 
class miller—a two or three-run water power flouring 
ill, with privilege of buying. Will pay cash, rent, or 
iveshare of profits. Addr 
ANK A, MAINES 


Georgetown, Williamson Co,, Texas, 


ie P—l'o Exchange—Good tresh stock of gen- 
aniise, best location in growing county seat, 
for u first-class custom flouring mill in a good location 
for perinanent business. Kansas prstetred: Give full 
ption and cash valuation, Address 

W. H. WALLACE, Newton, Jasper 
a eae el ndlis iet eeiesd Ra 
WOR S*LE—Mill Property for Sale or hange. 
A three-run Grist Mill and Saw Mill, all driven by water. 
Price, $6,000. Would take part of the purchuse price in 

Towa, Nebraska or Kansas lands. Address 
BENJAMIN DEY 
Woreester, Otseeo Co., N. Y. 


OK SALE @8 BREN @—Chorokee Mill—A 
three-burr, 40-horse power, steam flouring mill, with 
all the modern improvements; situated in a wheat- 
growing country, with railroad’ connections and cheap 
fuel. ‘Perms easy. Address 8, ALBERTY & C 

jan* y , Crawford county, 
ee _ 
FOR saALe—Tho Steam and Gin Millin Texas; 
two-run of Burrs, Bolts, Smutter, ete. ‘Two Ging and a 
Cotton Press; 40 horse-power engine and boiler; Wagon 
Seales; Good Buildings; Constant, Work; Delightful 
Country. A bargain is offered. Adiress 
W. CARTER, Iredell, Bosque Co., Texas. 
ireular Saw and Grist Mill; 
run of four foot stone; large pond; 2 
good house and barn,and four acres of land, 
in West Northfield, Mass., three miles from Sou 
non. Would tuke a good portable engine, 
power, for part pay. Address K.0. F fON, 
jan® Bernardston, Franklin Co., Mass, 
RU Er rE 
FOR SALE—A Wind-power Grist Mill with 60 foot 
wheel, three run of stone, cleaning and bolting machin- 
ery complete, Located in one of the best wheat-growing 
sections of Minnesota. Railroad will be built to the 
place next summer. Will be sold cheap and on easy 
terms, Address JOUN MANUEL, 
jan* Elliota, Filmore Co., Minn. 
ee 
FOR SALE—Ohenp for Cash—A Cireular Saw Mill; 
witer-power never failing; all modern improven A 
mill in good order; plenty of timber, and good wh 
land surrounding, Parties need not apply u 
have at least $2,700 to invest. Address for fuy 
ticulars, G. ¥. BLASHECK, 
jan’ Maiden Rock, Pieree Co., Wis. 
ee 

PRE SALE—One of the best mill properties in 
Michigan, consisting of flouring mill with three run of 
Jarge millston:8, saw will, cooper shop, warehouse, store 
(with or without goods), light dwelling houses All in good 
repair, with barns and about 27 acres of land, 100 miles 
west from Detroit, on the Michigan Contral R. R. Ad- 
dress JOUN EVANS, 

jan* Marengo, Mich. 
———— 

POR SALE—One of the best two-run Custom and 
Merchant Mills in Hancock county, Ill, Tbe mill is situ 
ated in the town of Hamilton, in), at the east end of 
wagon bridge leading into Keokuk, Iowa. 
one of the best locations tor a Custom Mill in th 
Can now run all the time on custom work, and is new, 
having been built the present season, Price extremely 
low. Address 5. L, HOBART, 

jan* Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
—— 

FOR SALE—Mill—At a bargain—A first-class mill, 
¢ottage with five rooms, 14 acres of ground, out. 
buildings, fruit, ete. Mill heavy frame 70x30, four stories 
high, in good repair and doing » good business, Cost 
eight years ago $13,000 to build, On a never failing 
stream , feet head. Dam kept up by State, Boats 
lund at mill door. Three ran of best quality French 
burrs. ‘Three water wheels, Grocery kept in mill, 
Terms $7,000, cash, $2,500, balance on easy time, Write 

jan?’ J. FRAZIER, at Devol’s Dam, Marietta, 0. 
 _ 

FO SAULK—Alabama Floir Mill—Two-run Cus- 
tom and Merchant Mill in Springville, Alabama, 
complete. Excellent location, Good trade, Splendid 
climate, Mill close to a perpetual cold spring, furnish- 
ing water enough to run 1 or 20 horse-power turbine 
with 15 foot fall. Mill now uses steam power, Satisfao- 
tury reasons given for selling. Terms, $1,500 down and 

in 12 months, Must be closed out soon. For fur- 

ther information address A.J. ADERHOLD, 

jan Springville, Ala. 


bench 


YOR SALE—A 2-run flour mill, Good burrs and 
bolts in perfect order and doing agood business. Water- 
power has 14 feet fall, fed by large lake. No ice or floods 
to contend with, The mill makes good flour and there 
le ploniy of afatn in the vicinity, ‘Lhe mill lot contains 
4% acres in the town with two dwelling houses, large 
barn and shed, With the mill will be sold 80 acres of 
timber land one mile from town. Terms; 
o 


gett bmi 


FOR SALE--A two-run water power merchant flour- 
ing mill. For information and particulars, call on or ad- 
dross J, H. HARTWELL, Deputy, 

Jefferson county, Ind. 


P—A good steam flouring mill at Cawker 
City, Kansas. The location is exceptionally good. The 
bost of wheat and other grains produced in great abund- 
ance. Tho investment will surely make heavy returns. 
The Atchison, Cawker City & Denver Railroad will bes 
completed to this point on or beiore June Ist, 1879, 
Parties de tring to secure a good location may address 
for any farther information 
ms EDMUND C. GARRETT, 
feblt Cawker City, Mitchell Co., Kan, 
Fe SVLE—A superior mill sito in southern part 
of Iilinois, suitable for a custom and merchantmill. The 
location ix in one of the best wheat-growing sections of 
the State, and enjoys railroad ficitities to all.points East 
and South, Alo one engine and two 4-flued boilers in 
perfectoondition, All will be sold at a bargain. For 
full particulars, please address, hall 
IMBs, MEYER & CO,, 120 & 122 8. Main St. 
feb* Lou fo. 
& SALE—A flour mill on Pawpaw Creek, 
lenberg Co., N.C, Millis a three-story building, first- 
story reck, second and third wood. Rock dam. ‘Two 
run of stone, one for wheat and one for corn, with other 
machinery, run by 17-foot overshot water-wheel. Also 
saw mill with improved circular saws, ete,; 19 acres of 
land go with the property. Price, $4,100, This is a fine 
oppertunity for an enterprising miller tomakea fortune, 
Address DAWSON & CO, 
jan* Charlotte, N. ©. 


R SALE OR REN T—Ono of tho best steam 
flouring mills in the State Four stories, brick and stone, 
slate roof, four run of burrs, Adapted to new process. 
Everything new, Best wheat region of the State. Fuel 
cheap, water plentiful. Near depot and has side track, 
cooper shop, wagon and stock yards. Pleasant town of 
2,000 inbabitants. Sutisfactory reason given—ncither of 
us know anything whatever about ini 
Fine bargain. Address C,H. HE N, 

feb* MeLeanshoro, Tl. 


Foe sAL&—A 3 story frame Water-power Mill, 
with two-ran of burrs. The machinery is in good order, 
improved purifier, mill arranged for both merchant and 
custom mill, The mill property includes barn, sheds 
and cottage, young orchard, 300 Acres of Land, 100 acres 
under cultivation, and the rest in hay and wild land, 
The undivided half of the above will be. sold for $4,000, 
part down, and the bala, ce on time. Address 

I. W. DICKINSON, 

jan* Sabula, Jackson county, Iowa, 
— 

FOR SAL®—A steam grist and siw will, located at 
Morton, Ind,, 12 miles northwest of Greencastle, Putnam 
county. Mill in good running order; 1 wheat and 1 
corn run—both in operation at present time, with a good 
run of custow work. Capacity of saw miil 10,000 feet 
per diy. nber plenty and of easy access, mostly pop- 
lar—with sume walnut. For varticulars and terms, ap- 
ply at once to ILATHAWAY & HATHAWAY, 

iA Greencastle, Putnam county, Ind. 

ae 


. 
OUR Mill Weve — In Exchange —I 

e the exclusive right of 20 Counties in the State 

of Michigan to manutacture and sell Exiiorr’s Im- 
PROVED or CK NNIAL Harrow, with $1,000 worth of 
Harrows on hand ready for the Spring Market, which I 
wish to trade for a good Custom Mill. Would be willing 
to take propery with some encumbrances. The Harrow 
mention is the hest one yet manufactured, sells readily 
farmer wants one, and yields a net profit of 200 

per cent on cost of manufacture, Being a practical mil- 
ler I prefer to confine myself to that business, Address 

J. M.SHACKLELON, 
jan2t Plainwell, Allegan Co., Mich. 


FO 8tLE—Plour and Saw Mill—One-half interest 
in a first-class three-run Steam Flour and Saw Mill. 
The saw mill is x double rotary, with gang edger, cut-off 
and bolt saws and shingle machine. It has been built 
but 18 months, and is in as good a wheat country as there 
isin the State. My objectin selling is to have cash in 
hand to putin a good ovantry store in connection with 
mill, Would prefer to se to a miller ora man that is 
well posted in s‘ore business who can command from 
$6,000 to $7,000 and furnish good reference. I will guar- 
antee good margin to the trade. Address all communica- 
tions to A.J, FULLERTON 

Bonduel, Shawano Co., 

easy terms—A 

in the depot at the 

ck Creek, a never fail- 

I stream ng fed by springs. The 

mill house is « two-story fram There are 3 runs of 

burrs, two for wheat and one for corn, There are 40 

neres of land belonging to the premises, having thereon 

both plow-land and pasture-lund; a’ good orchard, a 

variety of small fruits; a frame dwelling with six 

rooms and # ball,and acellar to it. For particulars, 

refer to J. H. & 8. E, HURST, proprietors, Muncie, Ind., 
or to CO. W, MOORE, Attorney at Law, Muncie, Ind. 

Jan 


hant 
at Olare 


ig mill nO 
‘Lou &M RR 


) situate 
of St. Louis, on the 0 
flour per 

ents, 


BYERS, Olney, 
the undersigned, 


FOR SALE—Bost Mill in Southern Pennsylvania— 
This rill, situated in a small village within f ur miles of 
Broad Top coal fields, was recently rebuilt with all 
modern improvements and isin good repair, Mill is on 
a never-failing stream, with 30 fect head and is propelled 
by two turbine wheels, Has three run of burrs and one 
run of choppers. Building is frame, 42 by 60, and four 
stories highs Machinery is suited for making either 
merchant or custom work. Belonging to the mill are a 
good saw mill, 10 acres of farm land, 100 acres of val- 
uable bark-timber land, three dwellings and u store= 
room. The owner of the above property will also sell 
three separate tracts of good bark and fine timber land, 
containing 400, 280 and 72 acres, For further particulars 
call on oraddress, WILSON BERGSTRESSER, 

feb* Now Grenada, Fulton Co., Pa, 


FOR SALE OR RK A five-run steam 
located at Manchester, St, Louis Co., Mo., eighteen miles 
West of the city of St. Louis, Itis focated in a never- 
failing wheat country and is supplied directly by the 
farmers at reasonable figures, The mill has been run 
profitably for the past sixteen years. Was rebuilt on a 
thorough and conyenient plan six years ago, Good rea- 
sons for wishing to gell orrent, Mill is ranning to its 
full oapaaity and is doing a good business. No competi: 
tion, no railroads, All of the offal sold at the mill, and 
a large trade established for the flour, Will be sold to 
parties having part cash; long time fiven for remainder 
ata reasonable rate of interest, or will rent on reasonable 
terms. Address or call on the proortatar, 

JACOB SCHREINER, 
feb* Manchester, 


FOR SALE—A four-run steam flouring mill, all in 
first-class running order. Three 34 foot burrs for wheat 
and one 3% foot chopping burr, one Eureka wheat 
cleaner and a Kureka simutter, Garden City middlings 
purifier, Excelsior bran duster, Bureka flour packer and 

other machinery necessary to complete a first-class 
mill. ‘Two 28-flue boilers, 65-horse power engine. Stil- 
well heater, Frame building and seven desirable town 
lots belonging to the property. Side track of A., T. fe 
railroad close by the mill, which is located in the city of 
Brarling, Rice Co., Kansas, in the midst of the it 
wheat district in the Arkansas valley, ‘The parties own-~ 
ing the mill are not practical millers, and are engaged in 
other business. They wi at the ay iy dow and on 
Onay terms, Address ne & 0; ER, 

feb* ‘ riing, Rice Co., Kan. 

lille) 

Sobseribe Sor the United Pay 


PUMA s) is, 
‘ Hak rea 


A Pittsburgh company, of large capital, are 
soon to start an extensixe flour, grist and saw 
mill, on the head waters of Cherry Creek, on 
tho vast tract of land known as ‘The Rights 
of Man,” in Maryland. The mill will be 
located near the old Hostetter farm, and a 
tram road laid to Swanton on the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad, some ten miles distant. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
have shipped, this month, portable mills to 
the following persons: Council Bluffs Iron 
Works; George Manning, Center Point, 
Penn.; 8. C. Rankin, Pittsburg, Penn.; John 
Fox, Lenox, Ohio; L. ©. Linning, Dowds’ 
Station, Iowa; J. G. Freeman, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Lefterich & Wilson, St. Paul, Neb.; 
J. OC. White, Valparaiso, Neb.; Westminster 
Manufacturing Co., Westminster, Md.; Ham- 
mond & Delaplaine Brothers, La Crosse, Kan., 
and J, E. Brewer, Troy, Ala, 


The Millers’ Text Book. 


By Jas, McLean, of Glasgow, Scotland, 


A DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY AC- 
count of the various grains, machinery, and processes 
used in grain mills. The first clear and successful ox- 
planation of said processes ever printed. It treats on 
and explaine all the newext and most improved modes 
of manufacturing wheat, oats, barley and pens, intro- 
ducing the three latter mainly with the views of illus- 
trating the principles at work in ae Broper manufacture 
of the first, Such ns the various modes of storing, clean- 
ing and grinding wheat, and the effects on their proper 
working with the Baker, showing conditions which must 
be observed to make flour equal to Hungarian, The 
effects of the different styles of working mill-stones, . 
rollers and disintegrators contrasted. Also the different 
modes of separation including gold sif ing, the revoly- 
ing crank sifter, the shaker, the wire cylinder, the silk 
reel, the best mode of worsing the silk reel Vertical 
and horizontal air currents, the effects of air currents 
contrasted with sitting. Altogether explaning clearly 
well defind principles which govern proper grinding and 
dressing, where too often all is doubt and uncertainty. 
And although extensively circulated in Britain the last 
12 months, none has yet ventured in print to controvert 
its solution o' the most difficult problems in the milling 
business And being the production of a miller who has 
heen over much of the United States, it can be easily 
understood by American millers. Price si ty cents, sent 

ost paid. Address all orders to BW. Harrison Cawker, 
Editor of Tuk Unirey Starrs Minuxr, No. 62 Grand 
Opera House, Milwaukee, Wis., who is sole agent for 
America. 


R. P. WARD, 


MANUPACTURER OF 


THE IMPERIAL 


orn Sheller . 


Adjustable W hile Running: 


So as to shell corn of any size. 
WILL also CLEAN the SHELLED CORN. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


R. P. WARD, 
SILVER CREEK, CHAUTAUQUA CO , N.Y. 


Ce Peso Wala Ge )ka Ors) 


Improved Wheat Heater 


Patented March 5, 1878, 


The ONLY Heater made 
of HEAVY COPPER 
THROUGHODUT; and 
standing 175 ths. Hydraulic 
Pressure, The ONLY 
Heater that EVENLY 
heats EACH and EVERY 
grain of wheat; and drawe 
the moisture from the berry 
to the outside or bran; 
thereby THOROUGHLY 
TOUGHENING THE 
BRAN ON THE HARD- 
EST: or DRIEST Spring 
or Winter Wheat, 

Send for descriptive circular, 


GRATIOT BROS., Platteville, Wis. 


sep 


GET THE BEST. 


MILLER'’S PATENT COMPOSITION 
BURR RUBBER. 
For Cleansing, Sharpening, and Facing Burrs, and 
Smoothing Furrows. 

Warranted to produce @ better grinding surface than 
the Pick or Diamond and save 50 per cent of labor in 
dressing Burrs and expense for tools. Face Rubber 
Wx6x3in., weight 12 lbs., price $3.00. Furrow Rub- 
ber, 10x 6x 1 or 14, 1% or 2 in,, ag required, price $2.50 
or both for $5.00, Sent by express on receipt of price. 
Ciroulars free. Addross all orders to the sole manufac~ 

MILLER & H 


